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CARDS BY MAIL 


OUR CARD PACKAGES for Is888 and 188) are ready. 
The assortment is large and fine, embracing the 
These found won- 
derful bargains. We 


certainly desire to reorder, 


that can be obtained, packages will be 


advise early orders, as many will 


We packages 
for $3.50, and 40 cts. for postage 
the complete 10 sets for $5.50, 


registering. 


will send a complete set of the first six 


and registering, and of 


No. 1.—For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage: 17 of 
L. Prang & Co., and other fine Christmas Cards, | 
together with a Double Fringed Card and a handsome 
Birthday Card, 

No. 2.—For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage: 10) 
large and finer cards from the above Publishers, also, | 
a fine Frosted Card and a eard cut in form of a Leaf. | 

No. 3.—For $1.00 and 6 cents for postage : A Choice 
selection of 25 Beautiful Cards, of L. Prang & Co.’s, | 
also a souvenir booklet, and a fine Satin Card. 

No. 4.—For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage: A selec- | 
tion of 100f our Largest and Finest Cards, including 
1 of Prang’s Celebrated Prize Cards, together with a 
Beautiful Folding Calendar for 1889. 

No. 5.—For $1.00 and 10 cents for postage: 10 
Double Fringed Cards (not folded) each in a sepa- | 
rate envelope, together with a fine Book Mark Card | 
mounted on satin ribbon, and a handsome Folding Card, 

a. Tay you live. No. 6.—For 25 cents and 2 cents for postage: 10) 

Prang’s, Tuck’s, Ward’s, and other beautiful cards, 

No. 7.—For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage : 7 Souvenir Books, with appropriate 
best authors; retail price, 25 and 50 cents each, and an enlarged Lithographic Card of the 
Prang & Co. 
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selections from 
above cut by L. 


No, 8.—For $1.00 and 6 cents for postage 7 of Prang’s best Prize Cards, celebrated the world over as the 
finest cards ever produced. 

No. 9.—-BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 cents: 17 Fine € 

No, 10.—SUNDAY SCHOOL PACKET: For 50 cents: 
Cards, assorted. 


‘ards of Prang’s or Tuck’s. 
20 Cards of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s 


STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 


Hand-Painted Cards, Pearl Cards, and other Novelties at 10, 15, 25, 50, 75 cents and $1.00 each, for 
Christmas, Birthday or Anniversary,which will be selected with care for different tastes and ages as specified. 
Chromo-Lithograph Cards by Prang & Co. of the above cut and verse, and companion cards per doz., 


post-paid, $1. 
TO TEACHERS ONLY. 


50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s,and other beautiful cards,no two alike, for $1.00 and 8 cents for postage. 
Retter assortment, $2.00 and 10 cents for postage. A very choice Selection, no two alike, $3.00 and 20 cents 
for postage and registering. 

Every Packet will be sent in pasteboard Protectors and heavy envelope wrappers for safe transmission, 

The above offers include our Easter Card Packets for 1889. These will be ready about March Ist. 


Envelopes for mailing 12 ets. for each packet. 
pes , P 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


PAPER BY THE POUND We ave menafactavere of Ge Bencen 108 Linen 


Paper (no better or more elegant paper can be made). 

* Selling direct from mills to the consumer, we are able 

always to give lowest possible prices. Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and number of sheets 

to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents, and special prices to those taking orders for these papers with our card 
packets. 


_H.H. GARTER & KARRICK, No. 3 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 


" c_~ — “No More Backaches,” 


Said Amy to her grandmother. 
“Here is a cure for all your 
complaints — 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


best cards | 


and 50 ets, for postage and | 





‘Stories of the Great Scientists. 





Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


the best of all blocd medicines.” 


“T’m too old now, my child, for any 
medicine to do me much good.” 





‘Oh no, grandma ; [read in the paper 
that Mrs. Mary C. Amesbury, of Rock- 
port, Me., an old lady of eighty, after 
forty years of suffering, was cured by 
the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Mrs. 
D. A. Vickery, of Dover, N. IT., sixty 
years of age, has had her health much 
improved by taking only two bottles 
of this medicine. Another lady, Mrs. 
Kate Hodges, of Melrose, Mass., was 
afflicted for months with pains in her 
back and side. Nothing helped her until she began 
to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, two bottles of which 
gave her great relief, and four bottles entirely 
cured her. Lucy Moffitt, of Killingly, Conn., aged eighty-nine, was cured by it of 
lame back and nervous prostration, and says that her present health and pro- 
longed life are due to the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which also cured Mrs. 
Mary Stevens, of 144 Suffolk st., Lowell, Mass., of nervous prostration, weakness, 
and general debility. Mr. Hiram Phillips, of Glover, Vt., over seventy, was cured 
of Scrofula by taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. And I have heard of many other aged 
persons who were cured by the use of this medicine.” 

“Well, darling, since youn have bought the medicine, I'll try it. 
heard that Dr. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 






I’ve always 





Cure Your Cough 


With Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, the favorite and best remedy for 
Throat and Lung Diseases. It cures Croup, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, 
and Asthma; soothes irritation of the Larynx and Fauces; strengthens 
the Vocal Organs; allays soreness of the Lungs; prevents Consumption, 
and, even in advanced stages of that disease, relieves Coughing and in- 
duces Sleep. There is no preparation for diseases of the throat and lungs 
to be compared with this remedy. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 





. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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@ DID YOU SEE OUR COMBINATION? 


On front page of Premium List? Look at it! 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE, $3.00. PU JR 
YOUTH'S COMPANION, — $1.16. 
sce RATE, 


A year’s subscription to this beautiful Mag- 
than the price of a subscription to one of the 
| $3 4 15 J 
it 10,000 this year. 


azine and “The Youth’s Companion” 
other great magazines alone. Nearly 1,000 of 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER now ready. 


readers availed 
last year. Make 
tions, twenty full page, stories, articles, poems, &c. 
ber published. The most famous artists and authors. 

The publishers aim to make it the most popular and enterprising of 
periodicals, while at all times preserving its high character. 25,000 new 
readers have been drawn to it during the past six months by the in- 
creased excellence of its contents (notably the Railway articles), and it 
closes its second year with a new impetus and an assured success. ‘The 
illustrations will show some new effects, and nothing to make Scripnenr’s 
MAGAZINE attractive and interesting will be neglected. 

Send stamp to SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE for the Book about 
Railroads, containing : Locomotive Whistle Signals, The Famous 
Twenty Questions about Railroads, Colored Flag and Lantern Sig- 
nals. Train Management. Swinging Lantern Signals, Account of 


OR PERRY MASON &CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


SCRIBNER’S BOOKS FOR THE YOUNC. 
Otto of the Silver Hand. Two Little Confederates. 


Written and profusely illustrated by Howarp | By Tuomas Netson Pace. Illustrated. Square 
Pye. Royal 8vo., half leather, $2.00. 8vo., $1.50. The first edition of this captiva- 
A thread of romantic and touching interest runs | ting story was exhausted upon day of publica- 

through this tale by the author of the ever-popular | on, and a second edition is now ready. 

Merry Adventures of Robin Hood.” “It tells the story of two Virginia lads left at home on 


a a plantation while the men went to fight. It is an ad- 
Little People: 


mirable jucenile book.”— The Boston Saturday Gazette. 
“One of the best books for a boy’s Christmas.”— Wil- 
And their Homes in Meadow, Woods and Waters. , ”#"7ton News. . 
By Sreiia Louise Hook. Beautifully illus- Heroes of the Olden Time. 
trated by Dan. Beard and Harry Beard. Square ; 
Svo si 50 uy Seen. Seen By James BALDWIN. 3 vols., 12mo., each beau- 
Pra ag Ree ae tifully illustrated, singly, $1.50; the set, $4.00. 
A charming little volume profusely illustrated with 
pictures of all the winged and crawling inhabitants of Asa library for the young, which will prove enter- 
the fields and brooks,’ "—N, Vorle taining and at the samé time instructive, no better series 
than this by Mr. Baldwin has been placed on the market 
for years. 


i sores Cy, 
BMACAZINE| 
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“The Youth’s Companion” 
themselves of this offer 


“* 


Sixty illustra- 
The best num- 
segin now. 





“STOP!” 


the Railroad Articles, &c., &c. 


SCRIBNER’S MACAZINE, 


743 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


“GO AHEAD.” 





A Story of the Golden Age. 
The Story of Siégfried. The story of Roland. 


‘Marvels of Animal Life Series. 


By Cuaries F. Hotper. 3 vols., 8vo., each 


By Henrietta CHRISTIAN Wricut. With full- 
page Portraits. 12mo., $1.25 


Miss Wright’s narratives 








have that graphic pictur- 


esqueness which is rare ly found in the treatme nt of such selv j stre 3j > BI The » se 
topics for the young. Her subjects. include: “Newton profusely illustrated, singly, $1.75; the set, 
and the F vag rot the World Secret,” “Herschel and the 39.00 







Story of the 
mal Kingdom,’ 
ers,” ete., ete., ete. 


“Agassiz and the Story of the Ani- 


The marvellously strange forms of animal life that 
zinnweus and the Story of the Flow- 


exist or have existed in the earth, air or sea, supply Mr. 
Holder with a theme of entrancing interest. 


» ‘ 3% *ries ~~ 25, LIVING LIG are. 81.7 5. 
Childre enerient Ame - an History. $1.25. THE IVORY KIN $1.3 = 
Children’s Stories of American Progress,$1.25. MARVELS OF ANi MAL ‘LIF E, $1.75. 


*,* For sale by booksellers, or sent post-paid, upon receipt of price, by the publishers, 


| LIEBIC COMPANY'S EX EXTRAGT OF MEAT. 





THE FINEST MEAT FLAVORING 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE DISHES AND BEEF TEA. 


LIEBIC COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT. 


STOCK 
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NUMBER 48. 
Copyright, 1888, by Perry Mason & Co. 





"PERRY MASON & 00., PUBLISHERS. BOSTON, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1888. 


No. 41 TEMPLE PLACE. — 











| anything the way old Towt sot by that little We went hungry, yes, sir. Many’s the day we| I wa’n’t crying, a-looking at the gold as long as 
cooin’ girl-baby of his’n. He wasn’t never jest dug our stent with empty bread-baskets, and jest | there was light to see it by. 





For the Companion. 


, 7 right in his mind without he had her nigh him, ! made up a hoe-cake after dark, afore we turned| Then we started for the shanty. I wanted to 
OLD TOWT’S THANKSGIVING ’ | and he’d set and eye her by the hour, in. But the little 'un never knowed we | shout and sing over the good luck, but Towt, he 
1s related by the Hero’s Appreciative Friend and | and forgit toswear—yes, he would. was short 0’ corn-meal and meriasses, | kep’ mum, and didn’t open his mouth all the 













































































Faithful Coadjutor, Waxy Bill, who cheer- He never let her outen his 


| sight till she was six or seven 
fully vouches for the Truthfulness of the | vear old; then she knew 


Story, in whole and in all its parts. every crook and turn as 
well as he did and be- 

He were an old heathen, old Towt Deatherage | gan to run about by 
were. Me and him was pards them times. Where | herself when he was 
he came from nobody knowed, and nobody cared | digging or blasting 
to ask for pertickelers ; he wa’n’t that kind. | in the mine. Some- 

Old Towt wasn’t purty—not to look at. It’s; times she’d get 
my belief he were a way-down-easter, by rights— | tired, and take 
a long-legged, slab-sided, lantern-jawed Yankee; | the back trail to 
he had all the marks. His hair was fire-red, where | the cabin. But 
"twa’n’t grizzly-gray. Ever seen eyes that was | didn’t her little 
sharp as lightnin’? Well, them’s Towt’s. We | voice sound like 
was all scart of him up here in Soledad Diggin’s, | a angil’s a-pipin’ 
and we weren’t so easy to scare, nuther—not by | down the shaft, 
no means. “Pappy! Say, 

Not that he ever started no graveyards in these | you pappy! I’m 
parts, but a feller knowed somehow, soon as ever | going home!” 
he sot eyes on old Towt, that things had to go his| Then Towthe’d hef 
way, or so’thin’ had got to drap. to climb out and kiss 

Nobody never asked no favors of him; he| her goodby. 
wa’n’t that kind, nuther. Everything he hadwas| ’Long about then we 
as free as air. He were white—old ‘Towt Death- | struck ore in the Blue Light- 
erage were. ning. Rich? Well, not jest off- 

Swear? Well, if I was put onto my affydavid| hand, but a’most anything 
I should say he were the worst swearer that ever | was richness to us them times. 
I heerd swear. Most times about every other| You see, me ’n’ Towt had 
word he spoke was a swear-word; but when he stuck together for better’n three 
got riled, the worst blarsphemer in Soledad Dig- | year. We’d had bad luck, and 
gings would be scart listening at such rip-roaring , not much else, and so, one way 
wickedness. | or ‘nother, we got that broke 

There wasn’t only jest one thing in heavin or | up we had to grub-stake for Z } | . ee , 4 4 i 
yearth that old Towt Deatherage was afeard on, | awhile with a lot of Greasers Lp Wg my i ‘ 4 " 
and that was that so’thin’ ’nother might happen | that were placer-mining down ? 
to his little Nugget. For, ye see, when he clumb | the river. It were low-down 
up into Soledad Diggings, with that lame old| business for a white man, 
sorrel mule of hisn, he didn’t bring nothin’ with | placer-mining, and the grub 
him,—not to speak on,—’cept a big pair of shoot- | was mean enough; but the 
ing-irons and a four-year-old baby, the purtiest | fellers was all kinder good- 
mite of a yeller-headed, shiny-eyed girl. There | natured, and they kept goats, 
wasn’t never nothin’ said about the child’s |—being Mexicans,—so Nugget 
mother; we knowed nothin’ about her. | had milk to drink, and was all 

Anyhow, him and Nugget and the sorrel mule | right. F VJ, : a & Zs a” j f & 
jest settled down in the old shanty over there in| We spent the heft of the ; d — \ 4} i 
Death’s Grip gully, and after prospecting up | next summer opening up a E FQ, by j "Ye , i 
mountain a spell, him and me turned to and | new mine, and come fall - : : 4 ail , ; { 
staked a claim as pards, and sunk a shaft in the | we was pretty hard up. But Z Moh | & & go mA . ; 
Lone Jack-Rabbit. |we opened up the Blue 

Ye never seen a cuter young’un than that little | Lightning, and things be- 
Nugget of Towt’s. gan to look promising, if 

Smart? Well, she were! And she jest wa’n’t | we could hold out when 
afeard at nothing, same as her pappy. Old Towt | the cold season came on. 
useter tote her on his back everywhere, up hill and | The weather was as good 
down dell, jest wropping her in a b’ar-skin when | as gold, and we kept peg- 
*twas cold; and she never whimpered. You | ging away for dear life, day 
couldn’t ’a’ told her from a boy, she was that | in and day out, until, first 
sure-footed and steady on her legs; and then | we knowed it was nigh 
she had such cute and cunnin’ little ways, that | onto Thanksgiving. 
nobody couldn’t stand out agin her. The way 
she took to us rough old diggers was 
so’thin’ to see. Some o’ the 
boys useter to drop into 
our cabin nights and 
Sundays consid’able 
regular, and they alwus 
’lowed to have so’thin’ 
in their pockets for the 
little un. 

She’d pretend to be 
so mighty independent 
and indifferent at first, 
and then, some way, 
she’d come up to one 
and ‘nother, a-listen- 
ing at their b’ar stories 
with big eyes; and 
mebbe she’d pat a fel- 
ler on the cheek, like he 
was a baby, and then 
she’d give a little tug at 
‘nother feller’s long 
whiskers ; and so, bime- 
by, she’d be setting up 
on the aidge of thetable, 
with her lap full of nuts 
and sugar-candies, like 
ary little queen. 

And purty? She jest 
growed sweeter and 
purtier every minute. 

No humanever sotby 


you may be sure of that. way, and weren’t, not to say a joyous com- 
Afore it settled down right} panion. 
cold, we was sure that the Well, that night we baked a luxur’ous big hoe- 
Blue Lightning was bound | cake, and we fried our last scrap o’ bacon, which 
to pan out big in the end, | we made two scraps on it; then we sot down to 
so there wa’n’t nothing | talk it all over. 
for it but tostayright| We piled up the nuggets m the middle of the 
there in Towt’s old| table, and Towt found one with a hole im it, which 
shanty till spring. | he strung around little Nugget’s neck; and we ’ 
So we scratched to- | emptied the dust out o’ the bootleg, and was 
gether every last| counting it all over, and trying to make it seem 
grain o’ the shiny | true that we’d struck it rich, and I was ’lowing 
that we could lay | we'd be in the mine before sun-up, come morning, ; 
bands on, and put} a-prying out nuggets again, when up jumps 
it in a old boot-| Towt, and says, says he. 
leg for winter fod-| ‘Old man, gimme my share of the slugs, and 
der, and went on/| I'll light out o’ this for a spell.” 
digging, me‘n’Towt| ‘Goin’ home for your Thanksgiving?” says I, 
did, ‘lowing every | laughing. 
day would be the I mout as well laugh, but my heart stopped 
last, and calkerlating | beatin’, and I got trembly all over, to thmk of 









































old Towt startin’ off 
fool - fashion, leaving 
them nuggets lying 
there in the pocket, waiting 
to be picked up. 
Howsomever, I wasn’t 
fool enough to say anything rash to 
Towt, and we didn’t squander ary more 
words on the subjeck. We made a fair 
and square divy of the dust, and then 
Towt left the heft of his share on the table. 
“T’ll be back in the spring,” says he next 
morning, as he pulled on his boots, ‘‘and if ye 
let anything happen to Nugget’’—and I wanted 
to stop my ears at his blarsphemous swearing. 
Course I knowed that he wouldn’t be gone long 
and leave the young un; but when he walked into 
could | our cabin that very night, as right as a trivet, I was 
get to | some surprised, and in the morning when we went 
the settle- | past the little dug-out, which we’d used it for a 
ment and_ back | cellar when we had ary victuals to put into it, and 
tc the camp with the grub afore we | I seen a board acrost the hole, and a stun bang-up 
had to quit the mine for the winter. agin the board, and a big white cross chalked onto 
Then old Towt hit his first streak of luck. It | the stun, I was some surpriseder. 
was along late in the afternoon, the twenty-sixth | That cross were old Towt’s seal, and there wasn’t 
day of November,—I don’t need no notch in my | aman in Soledad Diggings would have felt it safe 
stick to remember that,—when he struck the pocket; | to move that stun a hair with that er white cross 
and I’m a hoss-thief if he didn’t pry out nuggets— | onto it. So, as I was saying, we went on past the 
yeller-gold nuggets—till he had a good handful. | dug-out—Towt never giving a look that way, but 
Course I tried to take a hand, but my knife-blade broke, | romping with Nugget—and we clumb up to the 
and I jest stood there, shaking and laughing, and pretending | mine and was just goin’ to get down to work when 
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what does that er little Nugget do but fasten onto | Jack of ’em were ready to go it blind for little | “‘boys, if "taint too much trouble—O boys! can’t| rustled out somewhere in the snow, an 


old Towt and begin to ask questions about God | Nugget. 


and angils and things. She must 


to our diggin’s. 









































































o’ big white clouds, 
“Pappy, does the 
angils live in them there clouds ?” 

Old Towt kep’ on, and didn’t answer. 

“A’nt they jest a dandy place for angils 
to play in? Wist I was up there,” says she, 
soft-like. 

Towt kinder twisted ‘round and didn’t let 
on as he heerd. 

*“‘Who makes ’em, anyhow,” says Nugget. 

Course I knowed the Lord was ’sponsible, 
and I kinder looked at Towt, shamed like, 
but he kept pegging away and didn’t say a 
word. 

After a spell she asked again: 
makes ’em, pappy? Pappy, 
clouds ?” 

Towt looked round, sort of foolish, and 
says he: ‘‘God A’mighty !” 

“Oh!” says Nugget, in a sorter disap- 
p'inted way. She’d heerd that er name 
purty tol’able often, kinder loose, ye might say. 
Then says she: *‘Does God A’mighty make the 
sky, too, and the moon and stars and—and gold- 
nuggets and everything ?” 

“Yes,” says old Towt, mighty sheepish. 

“But ye don’t like God A’mighty, does ye, 
pappy ?” 

If ever I seen a confusled man that man were 
old Towt. He jest sat down and eyed a big woolly 
cloud up there, dumb as a fish. His face kept 
getting red and all wrinkled up, but he couldn’t 
seem to thirk of aswear-word. I dursn’tskursely 
look at him. 

There wasn’t a word spoke for a consid’able 


“Who 
who makes 


spell after that, but Towt loafed around irresolute, | 


which were some trying to me being as I wanted 
to gitto work. It had been damp and gray all 
the day before, and this morning it was some 
damper and grayer, and soft-like; but all 
of a suddent a kinder stinging wind lit 
down ongo us, and Nugget ‘lowed to go 
home, and home she started, whether ’r no. 

Towt didn’t do no great amount of talk- 
ing after then, but he worked like a beaver, 
hunting everywhere for the pocket, for a 
spell, then says he: 

“Come, old man, le’s dig for the cabin. 
I can’t seem to light on the lead, and it’s no 
good digging on Thanksgiving Day, no- 
how.” 

I'd forgot all about its being Thanks- 
giving, and anyhow, seemed to me that all 
we had to be thankful for was right there 
in that tunnel, and I was crazy to get to 
prying out nuggets ag’in, but I alwus made 
a p’int of letting old Towt do the heft o’ the 
bossing, so we started for the shanty. 

*Bout half-way down, the blizzard struck 
us. Snow and wind and the trail all choked 
up in no time. An’ warn’t it cold, too! 
And so dark and blurry-like you couldn't 
make out where ye was, only now and then. 
Towt he jest charged ahead, neck-or-noth- 
ing, and I tried to foller. 

‘Hold on, Towt!” I yelled ag’in. the 
wind. “Hold up, now, ye long-legge: 
cyclone-chaser! Let a feller ketch breath, 
can’t ye ?”” 

He grabbed aholt on me. “Old man,” 
says he, ‘‘d’ye reckon she’s got home ?” 

‘‘Why, in course!” says I. 


froze and snowed under in these er mountains, but | back home, so as we were all kneeling there, he | 
“Pappy,” says she, looking up there at a heap I never seen nothing could shake a stick at that | begun to say the Lord’s Prayer and we all piled | forth to the dugout, bringing in 


little Nugget. 


| 
| word to say. 


And so, finally, when 
we'd made all the noise we could, 
and been everywhere, seemed like, 
the bulk on us gathered ’round 
the old deserted shaft of the Lone 
Jack-Rabbit Mine, with feelings 
which we dasn’t let a-loose on. 

It were that deep we knowed, of 
course, little Nugget couldn’t— 
but it wouldn’t bear thinking 
out, and we jest stood there, 
stupid as a passel of fools, and 
}not one of us could think of a 


Old Towt had been getting whiter 
| and weaker every minute; and here 
| he sunk down all of a heap, with his 


| 


Thanksgiving Day. | 
Snow fine as ast, 
*n’ wind blowing all 
ways to onct, trails 
wiped clean out, and | 
up there was jest one 
big gray blur. 
*Twa’n’t more’n jest | 
turned afternoon, 
but we couldn't ’a’ | 
seen a headlight six 
foot off. 

We hooted and 
stumbled over each 
other, and flared the 
lanterns round wild ; 
one of the boys had 
a cowbell and one 
had a fish-horn, and 
we rung and tooted 
and yelled, but po 
sight or sound of | 


* 


We took lanterns and ropes and out we | none on ye pray ?” 
’a’ learned | tumbled into the storm. 


about ‘em somehow or ‘nother afore she came| Talk about blizzards! I’ve been starved and | us, but one o’ the boys had been a meeting-goer 


We wa’n’t not to say gifted in prayer, none on 


in after him, one way or ‘nother. When we said | 
“Amen!” old Towt kept sailing right on, and 
says he: 

“O God A’mighty! gimme back my little Nug- 
get. If ye will, I won’t neverswear another word, 
s’help me God! O God A’mighty! she’s all I have 
—what’s that ?” f 

And Towt jumped up, hollering and sputtering 
and sprawling every which way. 

“T heerd her! She’s in the shaft, boys—the 
shaft!” 

We were all crazy enough to jump into the hole 
in a heap, and Towt fit like a tiger to go down 
first, but we stoppedhim. I yanked arope ’round 
my waist and the boys let me down purty consid- 
’able rapid, J tell ye. "Twa’n’t more’n two min- 
utes afore I touched bottom and were screeching 
up like a mad Injun: 

“All safe! Hist away!” 

And, in a twinkling, old Towt had a-holt of lit- 
tle Nugget, a-laughing and a-crying and cavorting 
‘round, and a-hugging of her as no nugget wa’n’t 
never hugged afore. 

*Twa’n't nothing short of a miracle 
that her little bones wa’n’t all broke up, 
and there she was, a-smiling at us, kinder 
sleepy like, over Towt’s shoulder, and 
without ary scratch. 

Well, up speaks old Towt, all choked 
up, as ye might say, and says: 

“Boys, I'll never get even with ye for 
this day’s work, never!” says he. ‘But 
long as old Towt Deatherage has got a 
dollar to his back, you’ve got a dollar, 
too, and don’t none on yer ever fergit it. 
I was "lowing to have ye all in to-night,” 
says Towt, “to Nugget’s Thanksgiving. 
So come ‘round to my shanty bimeby, 
and don’t fergit to bring your mugs and 
spoons.” 

With that we all filed home, old Towt 
leading the percession with the little ‘un 
on his shoulder. I poked the fire, and 
Towt sot down with Nugget in his yarms, 
a-crooning like, with the tears a-streaking 
down his lank, old jaws, till she went to 


onto the bed. 
*‘Now, old man,” says he, ‘‘let’s caper.” 
I done what he told me 


a p’int o’ that, 
but afore we 
had got the 
job done, 
that old 


laid out, 
I ‘low 
I was 
about 
as sur- 
prised 
a crit- 
ter as 
there 
was on 


“If she haint’”—says Towt, and the swear-words | head atween his knees, and groaned the worst-| top o’ the yerth. First we took two long boards 
came out of his mouth a yard long, while he was | afflicted groans 1 ever heerd groaned—it were fit | outen the floor from where they wouldn’t be 
to break your heart to listen at ’em—and we boys | missed much, and put them acrost the top of two 

all went down onto our knees in the snow there | cheers, and when we’d covered them with a clean 
aside on him, but not one of us could think of a | sheet,—Towt alwus would have sheets for Nug- 


all the while tearing ahead like a harrycane. 


But when we got in and found she wasn’t there 
—he never spoke a word but stood a minute dumb- 
founded and dazed-like, then him ’n me tore for 
the boys’ cabins. We rousted ’em out—every man 





word to say. 


| get,—we had a scrumtious and beautiful table, 
“Boys,” says old Towt, as hoarse as ary frog, | big enough for all of the boys. 


Then Towt 


sleep, and then he took her in and put her | 


to,—I aiwus made | 


Towt had | 


d 
he came back he brought a yarm full of be 


pine and sich, which he frilled the table 
with it. 


Then me ’n’ him took turns tram 


all ’round 
ping back ang 


: the things old 
Towt had hid there the night before; and when 
we had finished up the job and sat down, our eyes 
rested onto the roarin’est Thanksgiving dinner 
that ever ye seen. 

It were a blooming success. There were a bi 
turkey all stuffed and roasted, which we “an 
down before the fire to warm, and a sucking pig 
ditto, which we hung it up a-top, and a hen 
which it we left cold. 

There were real, white, baker’s bread and bu 
and ’tatoes, which we roasted them, 
berry jam and coffee. 

There were mince-pies and cheese, too, and 
a genewine plum-pudden, which we heated up and 
passed it around in the can, and dug it out With 
our spoons. It was fearful good, so was the nuts 
and sweeties. 

You never seen the ekal o’ that dinner in yer 
borned days, and howsomever old Towt brung 
that load into the Diggings, without his mule, too, 
is a myster’ous mystery to me. 

Well, so we had a big fire, a crackling, roaring, 
sweet-smelling fire of hemlock and juniper, and 
the good things was all steaming and sizzling and 
smelling sweeter than the fire or any other sweet 
thing, for the matter of that,—when in comes the 
boys stomping and shaking theirselves, and brush. 
ing off the snow. 

Every digger in Soledad Diggings were there, 
and Gritty O’Goudy, from Shirt-Tail Gulch, and 
Tony Yankton and his tenderfoot brother from 
over Inquest way, which were grub-staking with 
the Stringy Dan set, in Rattlesnake Tunnel. It 
was a crowd, J tell ye, and our little shanty was 
| plum full. 

Little Nugget she woke up jest in the nick o’ 
time, and we sot her up on the end of the table. 
Old Towt stood up aside on her, and the rest ali 
| joined and circled round. 

Towt laid holt of that big hunting-knife of 
his’n, and swung it round with a flourish; then, 
all to onct, ’afore he stuck it into the turkty, he 
| stopped stock still a minute, looking queerish and 
| confusled like, and then he looks all round the 
| table and says: “Boys,” says old Towt, “can’t 
| none on ye say so’thin’ ?” 

Everybody looked at everybody else, a-squirm- 
ing and looking sheepish, and then at old Towt 
| a-standing there as stubborn as a bucking burro. 
| The sitewation were precar’ous, J tell ye. 


tter, 
and cran- 


| Then up riz that tenderfoot brother of Tony 
| Yankton and come to the front, and shut his eyes, 
and the beautiful blessing he asked on them vict- 
uals, I sha’n’t never fergit it : 
“Some have meat, more’n they can eat, 
And some folks want a panful. 


We have meat and we can eat, 
And so,—Lord make us thankful.” 


Or words to that effeck. 

Ye see I couldn’t help remembering -he gist of 
that blessing, ’cause Towt got the feller to write it 
| off, and he alwus asked it after that when we had 
| ary meat in the shanty, if it wasn’t more'n a bacon- 
| rind. 

Well, we all felt amazing good and thankful 
| after that blessing, and somebody proposed three 
| cheers for the tenderfoot feller that said it, but 
| was a little doubtful of the proprierties, and some 
of the other boys hushed him 
up, and so the cheers didn’t 
go off. 

Then Towt sat little Nugget 
down on the bench alongside 
on him, and the way he used 
his knife in that turkey was @ 
caution. 

I weren’t not to say idling 
the hours of youth away over 
the pig, and as for the ham, 
we didn’t stop to make shav- 
ings of it, not by no means. 
Then every chap for himself, 
and each for all the rest was 
the word; and if we didn’t 
have eating enough, and fun 
enough for a dozen good 
Thanksgiving dinners, —then 
I’m a sinner. 

Old Towt he kept cutting 
turkey and cutting pranks, and 
cracking nuts and cracking 
jokes until nigh midnight, and 
semi-occasional he'd make @ 
grab at little Nugget and hug 
the breath nearly outen her, 
and sometimes big tears would 
roll down and drap offen his 
chin. Fin’ly the little ’un she 
went off to sleep, and Towt 
took her up in his yarms, and 
stood up right tall, and says 
he: 

“Boys,” says he, “you heerd 
what I said out there, and I 
mean every word on it. This 
child has been give back to 
me this Thanksgiving day by God A’mighty- 
That sounds some like swearing,” says Towt, 
speaking up, quick-like, ‘but "taint. I’ve swore 

it swear.” ‘ 
ow says, says he, ‘““Howsomever He done it. 
God A’mighty only knows, but He anon my 
prayer jest as if I hadn’t been a wicked old blars- 
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| Then the boys gin three cheers for old Towt, 


and He knowed He couldn’t get a thing outen 
jim without Nugget. And when He saw how real 
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mer all my days. And, boys, I’m a-going to 
ep my end of the contrack.” 


and then I riz up as bold as a lion, and made ’em 
glittle speech. I talked very reasonable to the 
poys, I told them ’twas my belief how that the 

had a heap of work for old Towt to do yet, | 


kinder attached they was to each other, He hadn’t 
the heart to separate ’em, nohow. Then I told 
pow Ifound Nugget down there safe and warm, 





| 


my dinner, for I dursn’t give ’em theirn till they 
was cool. 


‘I remember well hearin’ of the crickets creakin’ 


round, and seein’ some birds flittin’ about in the 
medder by the Saco; I kep’ a-lookin’ at them 
birds, for I couldn’t make out what they was, 
anyway; but before long they come a little 
nigher, and I see they was snow-birds. 


‘*<Jeerus’lem!’ says I. ‘Leetle fellers, you’ve 


made a mistake for once; you’re forehanded to 
come sech weather.’ But I tell ye, birds don’t go 
back on nobody; they don’t know much, but 


god dast asleep on a soft fur-cushin, which the | they know it sights better ’n folks; and it’s my 
Jord He put that cushin there in His own inf’nite b’lief thet ef a man sticks to one thing till he 
mercy, if He did have to make it outer Towt’s | knows it all, he’ll git along better than them that 


jame, old sorrel mule. 
And the boys all yelled and laughed, some on | 


takes a taste of every pie, as you may say. 


‘Well, waitin’ for them hosses to cool took 


jm a-sneaking their coat-cuffs acrost their eyes. | quite a spell, and I didn’t want to over-heat ’em, 
Then we gin three cheers for little Nugget, and | and the day was pleasant now, I tell ye! The 
hands, and so old Towt’s Thanksgiving | dry leaves smelt better ’n any posy, and the’ was 


were done for. SYDNEY QUARLES. | 
——_+@>—______ 


For the Companion. 


IN THE DRIFTS. 


“] never see your beat for wantin’ to hear 
stories in all my born days!” said the stage-driver. 

“Well, captain, I do like them, and 
] like yours specially. Do yon really z “£ 
so much dislike to tell them ?” 4 

The old stage-driver slowly 
turned his face full on 
me; the blue- gray 
eyes twinkled, and the 
kindly wrinkles about 
them curled a little 
doser. He liked to be 
called captain, and I 
knew it. It is so easy 
and so useful to say a 
pleasant word to any 
and everybody, that I 
wonder I don’t always 
say it! 

“J dono as I do; I 
dono as [ do. Fact is, 
I set and set in this 
piazzy, till I’m tuck- 
ged ont with settin’, 
and I’m as tickled as 
a bumblebee in a 
punkin- blow when 
folks want me to take ’em 
off a-drivin’ in the stage 
some days. Seems as though 
th’ old times come back for a spell, when I can 
smell the balsams and the grapeblows and the | 
piney woods, and see four hosses a-layin’ to their 
work ahead of me, and hear th’ old whip curl an’ 
snap amongst their ears. 

“J dono as I could drive the hull time, as I 
used to. My j’ints kinder stiffen up some nowa- | 
days, and I sorter creak when I hev to get up an’ | 
down them cranky steps. But, as I was a-sayin’, 
Iget tired a-settin’ here, with pore cigars makin’ | 
th’ air foul, and women-folks a-gabblin’ round, 
and childern squallin’. 

“T like childern °s well as other folks, when 
they're good; but they aint good, these city 
youngsters. They haint no idee of mindin’, 
they’re greedy an’ consaited. George Harry! if 
one o’ my little fcllers had sassed me the way 
them New York childern, that rooms next to 
you, sasses their ma, they’d ha’ been turned over 
my knee quicker ’n ’iled lightnin’, and hefted my 
hand immediate—and my hand is hefty, now I 
tell ye!” 

“You must have had some hard work in your 
life,” I said. 

“Well, yes, I hev. ‘ Drivin’ summer times was | 
pleasant enough, though th’ was things come 
(fosswise sometimes, even in summer; but one of 
the wust things was gettin’ snowed up. 

“Mabbe you rec’lect how I told ye about gettin’ 
into a drift one Thanksgivin’ time? Well, as 
Much as five year before that I got word froma 
feller down beyond Centre Harbor, who dealt in | 
lumber, that he wanted I should make an extry | 
tip, after I’d stopped off in November, for to| 

up a gang of Frenchers into some wood- | 

Ios he'd bought up ‘long about Dixville Notch. | 

Twas his lay-cut thet I should get ’em up to | 
Crawford’s, and then Crawford should get ’em | 
Over to Jefferson, and the’ was folks there that | 
Would forrard ’em to their job. ’‘Twas a real 
Tate season that year, and this Jones ’t lived down | 
Centre Harbor way was as sharp ina bargain as 
May hoss jockey. He'd got his wood-lots real | 
low, and hired his Frenchers cheap, and calc’lated 
10 hey ’em transported ditto; so he waited till 
Mfier-all the travel was done, and he ‘greed to 
five me so much a head to git ’em to Crawford’s. 

“Well, the day I sot out was the last day of 
the month, but it might ha’ been September only 
that the leaves was gone; we’d hed consider’ble 
sharp frosts for quite a spell, and the woods was 

bare, but ’twas summery to-day. The sun 


| Was hot, and the sky a kind of a hazy blue, and 


‘the roads jest as smooth as a house floor, and 
‘Misty, too, for the’ hadn’t been a mite of rain not 
weeks. 
“T hed to take off my coat come noon-spell, 
when I drew up to feed the hosses,—for I’d 
ed their feed in a bag, and wife she’d put up 
two days’ victuals for my dinner,—them crit- 
Was real wet. I hed to dry 'em off with a 








a little mite of a soft breath of air stirrin’, that 


rustled the brown leaves that was still hangin’ 
| tight and tough as ever onto the oak-trees. 


“IT dono as ever you’ve took any notice on’t, 



















but oak 
leaves do hang on like 

all possessed; most 

years they don't come off the trees till the new 
buds push ’em, and it’s real dismal, come the 
dead o’ the year, to hear the wind a-whisperin’ 
and a-cryin’ amongst ’em. To-day, though, they 
jest rustled easy and pleasant, and I driv’ along 


moderate, so ‘twas nine o’clock before I fetched | 


up to the Harbor tavern. 

“’Twas full-of-the-moon night before, and I 
see, when the moon was up well overhead to- 
night,—when I went out to see to the hosses last 
thing,—that the’ was the biggest and blackest 
ring around that there luminary that ever I see 
yet. 

‘« ‘Mischief a-brewin’!’ says I to myself. 

“TI wished my trip was well over, I tell ye! But 
*twa’n't no use frettin’, so I went to bed, and 
about four o’clock in the mornin’ I heered them 
Frenchers come up to the door in a lumber- 
wagon; and Mis’ Scranton, she that kep’ the tav- 


you may be real glad of ’em. I don’t like the 
looks up there. Yisterday was a weather-breeder, 
if ever I see one. I wish’t you hadn’t got to go.’ 

«Well, I hev,’ says I, ‘but I’m glad it aint but 
one trip. Come to think on’t, too, I see a flock of 
snow-birds yisterday up the road.’ 

‘“**How you talk!’ says she, ‘If that’s the case, 
you'd better start as quick as you can.’ 

“I thought so too, so I got the Frenchers and 
their bags hustled up rapid. 

“There was nine inside, and four outside,—one 
along 0’ me, and three on top,—and the boots was 
full up with their dirty carpet-bags and their 
axes and their big boots tied in pairs. It was 
real chilly when I give them horses the start; not 
cold exactly, but a kind of prickle in the air that 
set one a-shiverin’ all over, and we hadn’t got ten 
mile before down come a little fine dust of snow. | 
That made me shiver more, now I tell ye! I 
called to mind the old rhyme: 


“Snow feathers, 
Clearin’ weather ; 
Soft snow, 

Come and go; 





Snow meal, snow a great deal.’ 





“°Twas snowin’ bolted meal now; the air grew 
thicker and darker every minute. George Harry, | 
how it come down! Not blowin’, but thick and | 
fine and steady, so ’t you couldn't see a thing | 
twenty foot ahead. I give them horses the whip. 
I'd took the four best and toughest I’d | 
got; good, strong roadsters, dapple- | 
gray every one of ’em, and sperrity. 

*“T won’t never drive a black hoss; 
they’re good to go, but they’re tender; | 
can’t stan’ cold; and ches’nuts is jest 
like red-headed folks: apt to be high- 
strung and touchy. They’re light-made, 

too, and knowin’ critters, but 

you don’t never know when or 
where they’ll get mad, and make 
things fly. 

‘Bay hosses is pretty good 
—dark bay; I’ve seen ‘em 
as good as need be, but for 
my kind of work I want a 
good, firm-built, kind-tem- 
pered dapple-gray; I don’t 
say but what some of them 
kind are awful ugly some- 
times, but land! you can 
tell what a hoss’s temper is 
by his eye, same as you can 
a woman’s. 

“Them four I was drivin’ 
that 





buckle to! They stretched 

their traces mighty straight 

for the next dozen or fourteen miles, 

and then the snow was up to the hubs. Now you 
don’t b’lieve that ?” 

He turned round and faced me with a stare 
| like an old lion, as if to say, ‘‘Don’t dare tell me 
| that is impossible!” and I answered meekly : 
| Oh, I know you have dreadful snows up here, 
such as we never see in Connecticut."’ 
| with the -oncession, and went on: 

‘*Well. that’s so; but of all the storms / ever 
| see, that was the beat. It seemed as though it 
come down solid. We had to crawl, and I dursn’t 

stop to North Conway for nothin’ to eat, nor yet 


to feed, for I wanted to git on afore nightfall, | 


knowin’ the wind had dropped round to the east- 
’ard and north, and ’twas odds but we froze to 
death if we stopped. 

“Well, we’d forged along to about two mile 
| this side o’ Willey’s house, and I see ahead a 


day was sound and| 
kind, and I guess I made ’em | 


He resumed his former positior, as if satisfied 


Willey’s afoot. I hollered to one of the French- 
ers to fetch two axes; we might want ’em the 
worst way; but I didn’t notice that they took 
anything else out o’ the boot, though they fum- 
bled a good deal in there. So we sot out, snow 
up to our middle, and them other three hosses 
follered as straight as a string after me and Old 
Billy. 

‘“We was helped some by them oxen ahead, and 
the drovers said they was a-tryin’ to get through 


| to Crawford’s, to sled about two hundred load o’ 


barn-manure down to Bartlett; they calc’lated to 
knock some sleds together up there, and break 
’em up for lumber when they got done haulin’. 

“Thinks I, ‘You’d ha’ done better to stay in 
North Bartlett when this set in,’ but I didn’t say 
80; "taint best to tell all you know, every time. 

“But, Goshen! when we floundered up to 
Willey’s the’ wa’n’t a livin’ thing on the premises ; 
the folks dursn’t stay there that winter because 
that the old woman was ailin’, so they’d gone 
down to Bartlett and the’ wa’n’t nothin’ left only 
some hay in the barn. I was all-fired glad of 
that hay, for I could put in the horses, and they 
wouldn’t nyther starve nor freeze, for the snow 
was nigh about to th’ eaves, the barn bein’ but a 
small one, and snow outside is good packin’. 

“So we stomped out a track to the door, and I 
haliered ’em with the reins so’s ‘t they could get 
at the hay I shook out, but not to one another, 
for the best of ’em is apt to be liberal with heels 
when they get into a tight place ; and then we sot 
out for Crawford’s. 

‘Them drovers was bound to get their cattle 
| along, for the half of ‘em couldn’t be got into the 
| barn, and the more the’ was, why, the better track 
| they made. 

‘Well, if them Frenchers didn’t jabber! I 
| knowed they was mad, and pretty soon I smelt 
| liquor. 
| If looked around and lo and behold! one of 
‘em was drinkin’ out of a bottle. That was what 
| they was fumblin’ in the boot for! I jest put out 
| for him, and in the twinklin’ of a pig’s whisper, 
| that bottie went a-flyin’ clean acrost onto the tops 
| of the bushes jest below the hill. 

“Then they was madder! Well, it is jest the 
rediklousest thing to hear French folks swear; 
sounds like fryin’ pork-scraps over a hot fire. 
Sech a sissin’ and zeein’ and grrin’ you never 
heered: Seemed as though they couldn’t noways 
say enough in their own lingo; they had to slop 
over into English, and say consider’ble about 
| water-privilege; but the hull thing tickled me so 

I stood still and larfed till I was tired. 

***Now, look a here!’ says I, jest as soon as I 
| could speak straight, ‘I done that because liquor 
“a be the death of ye to-night if you got it; 
| you've got to work for your lives, and if you get 
asleep you're all dead men.’ 
| They "d some on 'em catched up enough Yan- 

kee to know what I said and tell the rest; and it 
seemed to strike ‘em somehow, for they all began 
to squeak, ‘We! we! we! we!’ jest like a litter o’ 
| little pigs, and I liked to have larfed again, but 
we'd got to go along. 

‘*I'd have stayed in the Willey house, but there 
wa'n’t a stick of wood to burn, and we’d have 
friz sure, with the wind a-blowin’ down that gorge 
right into us. Well, ’twas work, for certain; one 
feller got onto a ox to help himself along, but he 
| didn't ride fur, I tell ye! "twas cold work. 

“One of the drovers give out first. 

| ***Oh land, I can’t stir another step!’ says he. 
‘I’m a-dyin’. We shell all die here, and I know 
| it!” 

| ***¥ou consarned fool!’ says I, ‘don't you talk 
no sech stuff ez that. Git up out o’ the drift, 


ern,—lher man use to go a-lumberin’ in Maine | drove o’ oxen, and two men a-drivin’ of ’em; short metre, or I’ll kick ye up; go along like a 


the kitchen, and in quarter of a 
hour you could smell them awful 
pipes o’ theirn all over the house. 

“So I thought I'd get 
up an’ feed the hossses, Z 
and tell Mis’ Scranton 
we'd like to hev 
her get breakfast, 
seein’ as she was 
up, and we'd 
make an early 
start, for I mis- 
trusted the weath- 
er;’twa’n’tnateral 
for the time 0’ 
year. 

“We had a pip- 
in’ hot meal o’ 
victuals, I tell ye! 
She was a good 
provider, and the 
way them French- 
ers put down hash 
and potater and 
griddle cakes and 
coffee was mirac’- 
lous. But twas 
well they did! 

“By the time 
I’d got hitched up, and 
ready to start, the sky 


’em out, and she says: 








Sp of dead grass, and let ’em stand whilst I eat 











sun-up. Mis’ Scranton she fetched me a big bag | down!’ says I. 
of doughnuts,—I done her a geod turn once, and 
she wa’n’t one of the forgettin’ kind,—she fetched 


***Mabbe you won’t want ’em, but then agin 















| winter times,—she got up and they all come into | you couldn't see much of the critters nor the men, man. Ef you’re a-goin’ to keep on hollerin’ like 


that I'l! knock ye on 
the head withethis here 
axe, so tif you’re goin’ 
to die, you’ll die 
to some puppus, 
not out o’ sheer 
laziness !’ 

“T tell ye, I 
skeert the life 
back into him; 
but ’twouldn’t do 
to hev no sech 
talk as that. 

*« «Come ahead, 
says I, 

‘Hooray for hot 
coffee to Craw- 
ford’s, and here’s 
a bite to stay 
your stomachs!’ 
so I dealt ’em 
all round two of Mis’ 
Scranton's doughnuts 
apiece, and then I hadn't 
got ’em to carry; but they 
done the fellers more good ’n the 
rum, a heap; and made ’em kinder 
good-natered, too. 
“I couldn’t. stan’ it very fur, I was so heavy, 
you see; so I took th’ axe to the fust hemlock 
we come to, and cut off a lot o” the light branches, 


boys!’ 


was all grayed over fine and thick ; the’ was some | and by this time the hosses was pantin’ like a; and I took a consider’ble big bunch of ’em 
moonlight, but *twas a long hour ’n’ a half before | over-run hound; so I says to the Frenchers, ‘Git| in each hand, and, havin’ tied the axe round 
‘We can’t ride no further.” 
“They knowed my language ’nough to under- 
stand that; so we got off, and I onhitched them 
hosses, and takin’ hold of the bridle of the leader, 
I set out best I could, for I calc’lated to get to 


my middle with a string I had, I jest lay down 
and frogged it, them boughs kinder keepin’ 
me onto the top of things; but the Frenchers 
| was all light, and spry as grasshoppers. They 
| done well; and the drovers they cut some more 
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branches and they frogged it, too, so we got along, 
inch by inch, and after nightfall the snow stopped 
and the wind begun to pack it down. 
“T’d look around now ’n’ then, to ketch breath, | 
and see if anybody was lef’ behind, and give ‘em | 
a heartsome word, and I tell ye that gorge was a/| 
sight! 
“The’ wa’n’t no railroads there then, nor no 
trussle- work. "Twas a great, awful hollow, 
scooped as it might be out of the deep airth, and 
now the bottom on’t was smooth snow, a-sweepin’ | 
up to the black growth on the sides of the mount- | 





ings, without a spot on it, for our track had} would be incredible were it not so strongly testified 


blowed over behind us. 

“T tell ye "twas sollum! sollum as acoffin. I 
didn’t like the look on’t; but I aint notional, and 
I knowed we'd got to get to Crawford’s or die. 

**Most I was afraid of, when we came near to 
the Gate of the Notch, was, least the snow, bein’ 
real light an’ dry up on th’ Pulpit, and the top o’ 
the rock bein’ a mite slantin’, the’ might be a} 
slide, and that would be the end on’t; so I made | 
out to get ahead of the oxen by a short cut as | 
*twere,—for you see there wa'n’t more ’n a pint of 
water in the brook and that was friz and drifted | 
over so twas level. 

“I kinder beckoned to the Frenchers to come} 
along, for I thought ef the oxen was lost ’twouldn’t | 
be no great ‘fliction, though I did think, private, 
that they was better ’n the Frenchers, an’ more 
use; but then ’twas the differ betwixt men and 
beasts, not so gre’t sometimes, but it’s there, and | 
you've got to consider it.” 

“Oh,” said I, ‘‘men have souls!” 

‘Well, yes, I s’pose they hev; but these had 
mighty small ones, just about enough to swear. 
Howsoever, I had to save their lives if I could, 
and them two drovers see it in the same light, so 
they come along too and lef’ the dumb critturs to 
shift for themselves. 

‘“<’Twas sort of awful, that time we was squir 





along in the snow; the wind fairly howled in the hem- 
locks, and ‘twas consider’ble dark save and except for 


the whiteness of the snow, and we was all pantin’ 


bears, and froggin’ it with them branches in our hands, 
sinkin’, and h’istin’, an’ h’istin’ an’ sinkin’, but never 
speakin’ a word, for ’twas life an’ death, and the’ hadn’t 


one of ’em opened their mouths sence I’d p’inted at 
great topplin’ drift on the Pulpit. 


“Finally we got jest beyond the Gate, and stopped to 
breathe, when there come a crash and a roar like thun- 


der, and all the drift from the mounting above 


Pulpit rushed down to once and filled up that gorge 
There wa’n’t a ox to be seen, nor yet a horn 


even full. 
0’ one. 
“T tell you we was made men when we see the li 
to Crawford's "bout twelve o’clock; they’d kept 
a-burnin’ for to signal travellers. 
“I never expect nothin’ under the canopy ll 


taste so good to me ag’in as the coffee and frizzled 
We wa’n’t frozen, none of us 
except that feller that drink’t the rum, and his nose was 
so red—any way he looked lots better with it white, but 
"twas red enough when they'd fetcht it to with snow. 


beef did that night. 


‘‘Next day they broke a way down to the Gate 


digged out them horned beasts, and they was all alive 
One had turned to run, he was the last in the 
file, when he heered the slide comin’ and he'd tripped 
and broke his neck when he fell, and another ’d had his 
leg smashed by a big stun that come down with the 


but two. 


snow. 
“But I tell ye we hed had a squeak for our | 


The hosses was all right, but ravin’ hungry, when we 


got to’em four days after. They’d eat about all 
hay, bein’ long haltered, but they was glad of 
meal and water. 

‘“‘Mabbe you've noticed thet I don’t never use 
no profane words, marm; only jest ‘George 
Harry’ and ‘Jeerus’lem’ and ‘Goshen’ and sech. 
Well, I see when I heered them Frenchers a-makin’ 
sech onreligious, redik’lous gabble down there, so 
nigh to death, that it didn’t sound good in forrin 
talk, and prob’ly didn’t in any talk, so I made up 
my mind to drop it. But a feller that’s some 
along in years can't break off so well as though 
he hadn't never used loud words; and seemed as 
though I'd got to hev some sort o’ snapper to my 
talk, same as there is to a whip, so ’t "Il hit, and I 
lighted on them there words which don’t hurt} 
nobody’s feelin’s, but helps me a sight. 

“I’ve driv over to Crawford’s more ’n four 
times sence, but now I tell ye, never in no snow- 
time; and once I driv up Mount Willard with a 
party and looked off into that great basin, lyin’ 
all green and still, jest like the hull of a big ship | 
I see down to Portsmouth dock one time. 

“And I kep’ a-thinkin’ how it looked that night | 


I frogged through it, and you better b’lieve I felt | and the girl’s uncomplaining disappointment 
kinder thankful to think we got out on’t into | touched her. 


livin’ life ag’in.” 
“T should think you would,” said I. 
Rose Terry Cooke. 
«or st 
FORCE OF INSTINCT. 


It has been observed that most of the birds of | 
passage which we see flying to the South in the 
autumn to come North again another spring, 
follow the coast lines in making the journey. The 
larger species travel mostly in flocks; probably in 
every company there are individuals that have 
been over the same route before. These are sup- 
posed to be the leaders of the flock, flying always 
at the head of the line. Under such circumstance 


there will be some traditional knowledge of the | 
way preserved through successive generations of 
the birds’ life. 

Even with all these advantages and precautions 


| right. 


| that possibly she might be trained for service. 


it is still a wonder how these fowl are guided not! start immediately for school. He lingered long the graceless Edwin, who made her the ae 
only on their way, but as to the season of their! enough to hear her ask the girl her name, and | numerous silly jokes. ” 


flight. 

How much more wonderful is it in the case of 
birds that make their flight singly and alone! 
The tiny humming-bird, bred as far north as 
Labrador, without any previous experience, or 
instruction so far as we can see, will start at the 
proper time and without following the coast line 
as a guide, will find its way alone to the West 
Indies and Mexico. 

This shows a force and sagacity of instinct that 


‘Pearl Andrews.” 
nor did she at any subsequent time, but preserved 


credit to an exiled princess. 


some breakfast. I'll see about keeping you.” 


to by the observed facts in the case. she was ‘‘mighty spry.” 


‘“‘Why, mamma, she won’t do at all. 





—~+o> ~ 
THE OLD HOME, " 
Huntington come!” 
There, there, ’mid clustering leaves, 
Glimmer my father’s eaves. 
And the worn threshold of my youth, beneath ;— 
I know them by the moss, 
And the old elms, that toss 
Their lithe arms up where 
Winds the smoke’s gray wreath. 


—Benj. Bussey Thatcher. 


hand. ‘But you see how it is, Ethel. To come 
out so far in thé suburbs, competent servants 
want wages I cannot afford to pay. Even incom- 
petent ones are not numerous, for only three have 


<r ty ; ” 
answered the advertisement. 
For the Companion. ; ‘“‘She’s so shabby, mamma, and they are com- 
PEARL ing so soon,” objected Ethel. 


“T'll let the advertisement stand, and if anything 
She was black but not uncomely as she pre-| better offers she can go. Perhaps we can train 
sented herself to Mrs. Fairfax, in response to an| her so that she will be better than no servant. 
advertisement for a servant for light household | About her dress,—there must be some of your 
duties; small, shabbily dressed, with a woolly | outgrown things in the attic, and a white apron 
head, round face, and large, soft, expressive eyes, | will do wonders.” 
a child in stature and features, but old with the} “I shall be so ashamed of her before Cousin 
look which unnatural cares and hardships some-| Annie and Huntington. He isso critical, mamma; 
times leave on youthful faces. nothing escapes him,” said Ethel, her fair face 
She was shown into the dining-room by the col-| flushing. ‘Everything is comme il faut in 
ored cook, where Mrs. Fairfax was at breakfast | Aunt Julia’s house, you know. Their dinners are 
with her son Edwin, a boy of fourteen, and her | like a poem. Such a fine old gray-haired butler, 





min’ Ss 3 - 





like 


that 


the 


ghts 
em 


ever 






and a man to 
wait at table, 
and a parlor- 
maid, too. 
We live in 
such a mean 
way I hate to have 
nice people visit us 
any way, and now 
this little fright of a 
darkey for parlor- 
maid; it’s just dis- 
gusting!” and tears of annoyance rose to her 
blue eyes. 
daughter Ethel, a pretty, fair girl of eighteen. “If your father had lived,’’ said her mother, in 
She bobbed an old-fashioned courtesy and then | a pained voice, ‘“‘our style of living would have 
stood motionless, a queer little statue carved in | been different. But he is gone and we must try 
jet. Mrs. Fairfax looked a refusal as she re- and be happy with what he was able to leave for 
garded her. us. We have much to be thankful for, my dear.” 

“Did you want a place?” she asked. “T don’t know what, I’m sure,’ Ethel replied, 

“*Yes’m,” said the girl, with another courtesy. pettishly. ‘‘Not our new girl certainly, who can 

“*You’re not old enough; you’re too small,” do nothing but wash floors. How I do wish a 
objected Mrs. Fairfax. decent servant would appear just for this month. 

*‘T’se mighty spry, missus,” was the response, But we never could expect such luck as that,” 
and the expressive eyes gave token of an anxious she concluded, disconsolately. 
mind. No such luck did befall, and Miss Ethel was 

*“*What can you do?” fain to make the best of the small servant, who 

“Scrub. I washes floors beautiful.” showed unbounded willingness to be taught, and 

Mrs. Fairfax smiled and Ethel laughed out- considerable aptitude in learning her new duties. 

An outgrown dress of Ethel’s, shortened to suit 
her diminutive stature, and a neat white apron 
transformed her into a respectable figure, while 
her sense of the dignity of her position seemed to 
add an inch or two to her stature. Still she was a 
miserable little makeshift affair, when looked at as 
a parlor-maid, and Ethel’s dissatisfaction did not 
grow less as the time drew near when her guests 
should arrive. 

Two months of the previous winter Ethel passed 
with an aunt in Boston, whose daughter and step- 
son were the expected guests. 
tunate months for Ethel, although she enjoyed 
every moment of them; for the elegance and lux- 
ury of her wealthy aunt’s establishment had made 
her thoroughly dissatisfied with her comfortable 

“T’se a’most fourteen. I’se bawna Thanksgivin’ | but less elegant home. Her mother’s modest in- 
Day.” come seemed little better than abject poverty, and, 

‘Well, you don’t appear to have much to be | while Ethel usually refrained from comparisons, 
thankful for,’’ Edwin remarked. She gave him | her feeling was well known to her mother, who, 
a sidelong glance in which surprise and suspicion | to gratify ber, made the attempt to increase her 
| were curiously blended, and answered, senten- | household service with the result we have seen. 
tiously, ‘‘I’se heaps.” Then she addressed her- However, what was humiliation to Ethel was 
| self to Mrs. Fairfax in tones of urgent entreaty: | glorification to Pearl. Her cup of bliss was con- 

“Ef you'll jes’ try me, missus, "pears like I stantly running over in pious ejaculations of 
can learn them juties you mention.” “Bress de good Lawd!”’ and her willing feet knew 

This provoked a rude laugh from Edwin, which | no weariness as long as she could do anything for 
was followed by a command from his mother to | “de good mistis,” or for Miss Ethel, or even for 


and 


ives. 


the 


’ 


“T want a servant to answer the bell, wait at 
table, dust furniture, and wash china. You 
won't do,” said Mrs. Fairfax. 

“Yes, missus,’”’ she answered, submissively, 
but two tears stole down her round cheeks as she 
turned to go. Mrs. Fairfax was a kind woman, 


? 


‘*Where do you live ?” she inquired. 

‘“‘Nowers. I aint got no parrients. I stayed 
las’ night to ole Aunt Sally’s down on the bot- 
toms.” 

The thought flitted through Mrs. Fairfax’s mind 


“How old are you ?” she asked. 





Cook, too, who gave her a 


| vanished with a derisive laugh as she answered: | place in the kitchen grudgingly and of necessity 
| came in for a share of the overflow of 
She took no notice of his bad manners then, | ful heart. 


her grate. 


“Mamma, we ought to go this morning and get 


a dignity of demeanor which would have done | that rug for Cousin Annie’s room,” said Ethel, a 


few days after Pearl’s arrival. ‘They wil] be cer. 


“Well,” said Mrs. Fairfax, after a little hesita- | tain to come to-morrow. And can’t we squeeze 
tion, ‘‘go into the kitchen and cook will give you | out money enough to get the water set we were 


| looking at Monday ?” 


“Thankee, mahm,” said Pearl, and she left the | 


room in a@ manner to justify her assertion that | doubtfully. 


They were unfor- | 


“I must not get in debt,” her mother answered 
. 


‘Dear me,” groaned Ethel, ‘how mean it is to 


| 
Think of | be so horrid poor! It seems to me everybody has 
her waiting at table when Cousin Annie and a better time than I do.” ‘ 


‘For shame, Ethel!” said her mother. “What 


“She doesn’t look promising, that’s a fact,” | you most need is a contented mind.” 
said her mother, leaning her head wearily on her | 


“How can I have a contented mind when | 
can’t have anything I want? What are you star- 
ing at?” this to Pearl who, feather-duster in 
hand, stood staring at Ethel in open-mouthed 
round-eyed astonishment, as she listened to her 
querulous tirade. 

Thus addressed, she dropped her never-failing 
courtesy and proceeded to wield her brush Vigor- 
ously. 

Pearl,” said Ethel, crossly, ‘I wish you would 
stop that bobbing up and down like a cork when- 
ever you’re spoken to. It’s ridiculous.” 

“Yes, Miss Ethel,” said Pearl, submissively 
courtesying from force of habit and edging ont 
of the room. 

‘*What a ridiculous creature! I’m sure I can’t 
reckon her among my blessings. Come, mamma, 
let us go and buy the rug before we get too poor 
for even that luxury.” 

They had been gone an hour or more when the 
bell rang and Pearl flew to open the door. A tall 


ae young man and an elegant young lady were on the 

oie - porch. The gentleman was encumbered with travellers’ 
impediments, and Pearl divined that these were the 
guests ‘‘young mistis” was expecting, come a whole 
day too soon. 

‘Does Mrs. Fairfax live here?’ the gentleman in- 
quired. 

**Yes, sir, 
and young mistis is done gone down town. 
he *bleeged to walk in?” and she led the way to the 
parlor, where they installed themselves in easy-chairs 
to await theereturn of their friends. 

For a moment Pearl stood irresolutely by the door; 
then she advanéed to the young lady, courtesied, and 
said, politely: ‘Will yo’ rest your things ?” 

The young lady put on her eyeglasses and, carefully 
adjusting them, surveyed the small figure in undisguised 
astonishment. 

‘Will I do what?” she asked, mildly. 

“Rest your things, ef yo’ please, miss,” Pearl ex- 
plained, with another courtesy. 


” 


Pearl replied, with her -ourtesy. “She 


Would yo’ 


“I don’t know,” she replied, looking mystified. 
‘“‘Would you, Huntington ?” 

‘Perhaps, if I were invited,’’ he answered, a 
mirthful twinkle in his dark eyes. 

“No,” said the young lady, with decision, “I 
don’t think I will. I'll wait for Aunt Fairfax.” 
And Pearl disappeared to carry the news of the 
arrival to the cook. 

‘*What did she mean, Huntington ?”’ 

“Why, take off your hat and wrap, I suppose. 
She probably thought they looked exhausted,” 
said her brother. ‘I’m sorry slavery is avolished; 
I'd like to buy her. Think of the sensation she 
would make.in Boston with that courtesy. Imag- 
ine her inviting the De Courcy’s to ‘rest’ their 
things! She’s delicious! I perceive I am going 
to have an amusing holiday.” 

‘‘How absurd you are!” was his companion’s 
reply. ‘She’s probably the kind of parlor-maid 
they have out West. I suppose they did not get 
the telegram. Oh, I'm so tired!” with a yawn 

“There they are!” and she flew to the door to 
embrace her aunt and cousin, who welcomed her 
with great affection. 

Whatever were the deficiencies in Mrs. Fairfax’s 
| ménage, Huntington, at least, was oblivious of 
|them. For several days his attention was concen- 
| trated on Pearl. He was a whimsical fellow, for 
whom life had been made too easy, and he counted 
those red-letter days on which he was amused or 
interested, and, all unconsciously, Pearl did both. 
Her dignified bearing under Edwin’s rude, prac- 
tical jokes, her crude politeness and quaint dialect, 
well seasoned with high-sounding words, greatly 
diverted him. 

He soon discovered that, like all ill-used creat- 
ures, her hard life had made her cautious, and 
while she answered any questions addressed to 
| her respectfully, she was reticent of her opinions. 
| Edwin’s attempts at “chaff” were repulsed by 4 
| composure which he wholly failed to ruffle. 
| “Where did you get that courtesy, Pearl?” he 
| heard Edwin ask her. 
| I ’speck it wuz bawn with me,” was the digni- 
fied reply. 

“Born? Why, was you born? 
‘growed,’ like Topsy.” 

No response from Pearl. ; 

“To-morrow’s Thanksgiving, but you dont 
have to go to church. It's just for folks that 
have blessings, you -know,” he continued, mls- 
| chievously. 

““Everybody’s got em,” said the dusky young 
philosopher, ‘ef they’se on’y smart ‘nough to 
know ’em.” 

“What do you think you've got? Let’s know, 
now!” the boy persisted, in a bantering tone. 

“Never yo’ min’ my blessin’s till yo’ kin reckon 





I thought you 
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pric-a-brac in a cabinet. 





¥ “My new gun’s the only thing I’ve got that’s 
‘vorth a thanky,” said Edwin, as he went off to 





it. 

Huntington, lounging on a sofa, continued the 
eonversation. 

«What are you most thankful for, Pearl ?” 

“Dunno, sir,” she said, hesitating. ‘My bless- 
jn’s is so numersome, ’pears like I can’t mention 
none perticular.” 

“You must care more about some things than 
others,” he persisted. 

“J’se got my han’s to wu’k with, an’ ole 
Aunt Sally’s to go to when 
Ym outer a place. Then 
there’s my feet to walk with, 
an’ my eyes, an’ my ears; 
an’ Mistis Fairfax she done 
gib me all these yer clo’es, 
an’ cook she’s mighty kin’. 
Ijes’ got a heap of blessin’s.” 

“But you have no home 
nor parents.” 

“No, they’se gone dead 
Yore I’se big *nough to dis- 
remember ’em, ” said Pearl, 
sadly. But she concluded 
with optimistic cheerful- 
ness: ‘“‘Mebbe it’s better, 
‘ause yo’ know parrients 
aint allus good to chilluns, 
an’ pears like it’s wuss for 
‘em, ef that’s the kin’ they 
hev, than to hev none, 
like me.” 

“So one of your blessings 
is being an orphan,” he 
said, laughing. 

“[m thankful ’taint no wuss. 
Ef I hed the hull worl’, I reckon 
I couldn’t »e no thankfuller,” 
and her eyes glistened with 
earnest feeling. 

Huntington feltrebuked. This 
poor, ignorant, homeless waif 
had a jewel all his wealth could not buy: a 
trustful, grateful soul. It had never occurred to 
him to be grateful for his idle hands, nor for the 
wealth which made and kept them idle. He | 
simply accepted it all as a matter of course, and 
only his just deserts, and if misfortune had as- 
sailed him, he would have resented it bitterly. 

Thanksgiving Day was bright and clear, and | 
aftera morning in church, a bountiful Southern 
dinner was served to the Boston guests by Pearl, | 
in her clean calico and white apron, her face shin- 
ing with satisfaction. She was by no means to | 
be despised as waitress, and Huntington delighted 
in putting what he called her “mighty spryness” 
to the test by frequent and most contradictory | 
orders. 

In the evening the young people were going to | 
a party, and Pearl’s services were in requisition | 
by the girls, to assist them in dressing. She was | 
quick-witted and deft, and made herself useful, | 
while her admiration of their toilets mounted to | 
wonder and awe, as she buttoned their gloves and 
held their bouquets. 

Ethel shook out her airy, lace-trimmed skirts, 
and, after surveying herself in the long mirror, | 
stepped aside to give place to her cousin. In 
doing so, she overturned a lamp which she had | 
placed on the floor to get a better light on her 
draperies, and in an instant her dress was in| 

Annie flew screaming into the hall, and Ethel | 


would have followed her, but Pearl caught her | 


about her, tearing off the light fabric of her dress 
where she could not smother the flames with her 
own scant skirts. 
In a moment she, too, was in flames, but Hunt- 
ington, rushing in at the first alarm, supplemented 
her efforts by wrapping them both in a blanket 


from the bed; and before Mrs. Fairfax reached | 


the scene of disaster, the flames were extin- 
guished. 

Ethel had fainted from fright, and Pearl, on the 
feor, was apparently gasping in the last agony. 
Sh2 had saved Ethel from serious injury, but, 
being so short, the flames had been in her face; 
she had inhaled them, beside being burned se- 
verely about the face and chest. 


much fer her.” 
| Pearl raised a bandaged hand reproachfully to 

| Aunt Sally, and said in her best whisper, still | 
| very husky : 

‘““‘Who done say I’se got nothin’ to thank de 

| Lawd fer? ‘Pears like I’se jes’ chuck full ob 
| blessin’s.”” 

| Slavery is abolished, and Huntington could not 

| buy her, but all the same Pearl graces his home 
in Boston with her quaint courtesy, and politely 
invites the De Courcys to “‘rest” their “things” in 


| 


a weight upon John.” 
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x own,” was Pearl’s response, as she dusted | luck in dis yere worl’. De good Lawd haint done | bidding him think no more of a pore deff woman. | head uaow more’n thirty year, and I’m gettin’ sorter 
| He pled with mee to marry him. But I will not be | used to it.” 


But on the afternoon preceding the day when my 


Had the cowardly John consented? The reader | tOTY Opens, something happened which brought 


hastily turned to the Marriages and ran them 
over. No Alice Perét was wedded. But in her | 
own hand, a year later, was the record of John 
Drummond’s marriage to Mary Sevier. Upon 
her diary on the date of this wedding she had 
written, “And when they had lifted up their eyes, 
they saw no man save Jesus only.” 

What had the poor deaf woman done to fill up 


his ancestral halls. her silent life, thus left alone in the solitary moun- 

“You've often heard of ‘black ingratitude?” | tain home? Farther down in the record were the 
names of three orphan girls, the ‘adopted chil- | 
dren of Alice Perét.” Still later were the deaths 
of John Drummond and bis wife. Their two boys 
also became Alice’s “children.” 

There was no trace of her life farther. It be- 
came too busy, probably, for her to write down 
even dates in her diary. The stranger, with a 
queer throb at his heart, laid down the book and 
hurried out through the wet grass to some sunken 
gravestones on the mountain-side, in hopes that 
they would finish the story. 

Upon one, hidden deep in the moss, he found 
the words: ‘Alice Perét, went home, aged sixty- 
five. _The poor were her children.” 

This hint of a long-forgotten life, with its pain 
and noble struggle, may yet be of use, to strengthen 
some lonely woman trying to do right in the face 
of disaster. 


~+~or 


For the Companion. 


IN WATERMELON SEASON. 


It was truly a most unfortunate occurrence, and | 
although I was one of the chief offenders, I adhered 
for a long time afterward to the belief that the blame 
rested principally upon Obadiah. For if Obadiah 
had not gone to town that morning, to have his tooth 
out, it never could have happened. 

Obadiah was the ‘hired help,’’ and lived with his 
widowed mother in a little house down by the brick- | 
Oe yards. He was man-of-all-work for the 
whole neighborhood. He could turn his 
hand to anything, from building cattle- 
sheds to tending babies, and whatever he 
undertook was accomplished in a finished 
and artistic manner. 

It is true, he had his peculiarities, but 
who has not? And his beauty was not 
exactly of the classical type, but what 
matters that? 

We had become so familiar with the 
lank, angular figure, the long arms help- 
lessly dangling, when not otherwise em- 
ployed, the thin, scraggy locks parted at 
the back and combed forward. over his 
ears, and his long beak of a nose, which 
had a perceptible lean toward his left 
cheek, that these things no longer appealed 
to our sense of humor as they had once 
done. Obadiah was good, thoroughly 
good, and we had a warm admiration and 
respect for him, in spite of his uncouth appearance, 
his peculiar speech, and his awkward manners. 


he said to a friend shortly after her arrival. 
“Come home with me, and I'll show you black 
gratitude.” 

Her “‘blessin’s” have reached that altitude that 
‘theaps” no longer defines them. They have be- 
come ‘‘mountings ob marcies.”’ 

Mrs. Lucy L. Strout. 


————_+or— - ——_ 
RECOMPENSE. 
There is no winter in the heart 
Of him that doth a useful deed; 


Of what he gives he hath a part, 
And this supplieth all his need. 


—J. H. Gourlie. 
————<Ior——___—__ 


For the Companion. 


AN OLD BIBLE. 


Here and there through the wild mountain 


ranges of North Carolina are found ruined farm- 
houses, which the inhabitants abandoned when 
they removed to the more fertile valleys. The 
log dwellings are of no value, and the small clear- 


He had but one bad habit, and that was chewing | 
gum, or rather “gumming” it, since he had but one 
tooth in his head, and that, being an upper front 
tooth, was, as may be supposed, of very little service 


| ily Records in dim and faded writing. The Bible 


for masticating purposes. 


ings rapidly return into the forest. “That Oby there hez chewed all his teeth out,” 


Two fishermen, while camping last year in the 
Unaka Range, took possession of one of these 
ruined homes. It had been vacant for more than 
fifty years, yet the log walls were sound and 
whole. Oaks and chestnuts grew up to the very 
doors, where the garden once had been. 

One of the fishermen, on a stormy day, found 
in the rafters of the loft an ancient family Bible, 
cleaned it of its dust and cobwebs, and reverently 
turned over the leaves. 

The pages were stained a deep coffee color. Be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments were the Fam- 


had belonged to a family named Perét, of Hugue- 
not descent, and the entries of births and deaths 
ran back two hundred years. 

Between the leaves the curious stranger found 
two hearts of gold and silver paper oddly inter- 
laced. On the reverse sides were written, ‘““Joun 
DruMMOND and ALiceE Perot, June 15, 1774. 
Whom God hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder.” 

Amused at this relic of a love affair more than U 
a century old, he turned again to the record, and | said his mother, rueful- yes 
found an entry, “John Drummond, born July, | ly; “and he’ll chew the ~. 


Ethel’s injuries, although painful, were com-| 1750,” and another, “Alice Perét, born May, | tP of his head off yet, 


paratively slight, but for several days it was a| 
Question of life and death with poor little Pearl. | ins. 
Everything that skill or money could do for her | to Alice, whose pencil lines about passages which | 
Was done by Huntington’s orders, even to bring- | 


ing “ole Aunt Sally” to nurse her. 
The accident interfered somewhat with Ethel’s 
fijoyment of her cousin’s society, and she ex- 


1754.” Their parentage showed them to be cous- ferred 


The farm-house and the book had belonged boast of four teeth, but one by one he had been called 


| upon to part with them, which he always did with a 


told of the infinite love of God showed how | degree of pomp and ceremony that: was truly im- | 


faithful and fervent a Christian she was. | pressive. On these occasions the old rusty broad- 
Doubtless the discoverer fancied she was as fair | cloth suit, which was kept exclusively for weddings, 
as she was gentle and devout. On this June day, | funerals and the dentist’s chair, was taken from the 


Pressed her gratitude for escape from what might, | long ago, she had pledged her troth to her cousin, | mysterious-looking brown cotton bag, and Obadiah 


but for Pearl, have been terrible mutilation by 
Saying : 


who had grown up under the same roof with her. | 
| Turning to the list of marriages, to find the end 
“Just like my luck! Spoiled the party for Annie, | of this ancient idy], a torn paper fell out. It was 


| came forth resplendent. 


he was thus attired, for the reason that he was con- 
stantly shaking black pepper from the folds and 





Tuined my dress, and made myself helpless while | a kind of diary. Alice, unused to writing, had | greases of his garments, and even out of his pockets, 


they are here, and we can’t even have Pearl for 
Parlor-maid.” 


When the day of their departure arrived, the | mind her. 


Suests looked in on Pearl to say a cheerful word 


aad good-by. She was robed in a faded wrapper | quartern ague, which lasted for two monts, I was 


of Mrs. Fairfax’s, much too large for ber, and 

SM in an old rocking-chair, her face liberally 

3 with plasters, and her hands helpless in 
Aunt Sally was feeding her. She set 

cup down, and said, compassionately : 

“Pore little thing! She’s had a heap of bad 


which, in fact, she least needed writing to re-| abundance of pepper was used to keep the moths 
| away, and it more than accomplished its purpose. It 
“This day, July 1, 1774, I was seized of a kept his friends away also, since intimacy with Oba- 
diah at such times was a folly and a snare. 

For some time past Obadiah’s solitary tooth had 
been loosening, and he had threatened many times 
to have it out, but as it was the last one, it seemed 


| neere to Deth.” This was just two weeks after | 
John Drummond had written her name with his, | 


and placed them in the Bible. ‘‘When I recovered very hard for him to make up his mind to part with 
I was | it. 

“I dunno what I’m gonter do without that ‘ere 
This day I talked to John, | tooth,” he said again aud again. “I’ve hed it in my 


| it pleesed God to take away my hearing. 
stone deff. 
| *October 20, 1774. 














| 


It was never safe to come near him, however, when | 


matters suddenly to a head. Obadiah was eating an 
| apple, a proceeding which, by dint of many years’ 


practice, was not attended with as many difficulties 


| as might be supposed, when his tooth stuck fast in 


the pippin, and, being somewhat loose, there seemed 
much uncertainty whether it would remain in place 
or come out with the apple. 

What! Be his own dentist, and, as it were, swin- 
dle himself out of the last real event of his life—the 
glory of driving into town in the peppery broad- 


| cloth, being perched on the faded green velvet 


throne, and bidding farewell with rites appropriate 
to this insecure relic of the past? Preposterous! 

Quick as a flash he whipped out his jack-knife, cut 
out the piece of apple surrounding the tooth, and 
then carefully shaved it away until the precious bit 
of ivory once more stood alone, and a resolution was 
formed in Obadiah’s mind to visit the dentist on the 
following morning. 

This is how it happened that Madge and I were 
left to weed the watermelon patch, for as the farm 
had been left for a fortnight in Obadiah’s charge, he 


| naturally felt better to have a little show of work 


going on in his absence. My father had many inter- 
ests outside his little farm, and was often called 
away from home. At such times Obadiah always 


| stepped in, and became lord of the vineyard until my 


father returned. 

As to Madge, she was a little orphan cousin who 
had come to make her home with us. She was un- 
like me in almost every particular, and yet the most 
perfect harmony existed between us, as is not un- 


| usual in such cases. 


One taste we had in common, and that was a taste 
for watermelons. To what length either of us would 
not have gone to gain a watermelon, I hesitate to 
conjecture. 

Tt was a fine, bright morning in July when Obadiah 
came bouncing out of the barn on the brand new 
spring-board, and accosted us in his high, creaky 
voice : 

‘Now, litile gels, you jes’ be spry, and git all them 
weeds yanked out, and I'll bring ye both home a stick 
of judy paste. G'lang there!” This last was ad 
dressed to the old gray mare, and Obadiah and the 
mare disappeared together in a cloud of 
yellow dust. 

We kept bravely at the work he had given 
us until two long rows were finished, and 
our backs were beginning to feel as if they 
had skewers run through them. 

“Oh, I’m tired!” said I, straightening 
up, and using my broad-brimmed hat for a 
fan. 

“So’m I,” said Madge, following my 
example. Madge nearly always followed 
my example. This time she went a little 
further, and added, as she tapped a beau. 
tiful striped specimen with the toe of ber 
boot, “That melon looks good enough to 
eat.” 

‘“‘Let’s eat it,” said I, with much feeling. 

“You stay here while I go and get a 
basket, and we’ll cut this watermelon off 
and take it up in the spare room, where we 
won't be disturbed.”’ 

Before my cautious cousin had fully made up her 
mind as to the expediency of this course, I was on 
the spot with a basket, and was sawing away at the 
tough stem with a small pair of scissors that belonged 
to my paper-doll establishment. It was hard work, 
but at last the deed was done, and we bore our prize 
through the cornfield, across the barn-yard, up the 
backstairs and into the spare room, where we locked 
ourselves in. We were 
sufe, and we drew a 
breath of relief. 

Then I made a sur- 
reptitious trip to the 
pantry, and armed 
myself with a carv- 
ing-knife of for- 
midable proportions, 
which I brandished 
in reckless glee. 

It may as well be 
confessed first as last 
that the watermelon 
was far from ripe, 
but just how far, it 
was not permitted us 
to judge until several 
hours had elapsed. 
Madge was good 
enough not to say “I 
told you so,” and, as 
for myself, I had no 
comments to make. 
So the huge pinkish-white slices were dis- 
posed of with startling rapidity, to be 
heard from later. 

Suddenly familiar sounds were borne 
to our ears, and familiar footsteps came 


| Thad dim recollections of Obadiah when he could | clattering hastily up the backstairs. 


“Eleanor! Eleanor! Where are you?” 

“It’s mother! Here, be quick! Shove these things 
in the bed!” I said, making a dive for the rinds and 
the half-melon which remained, and hastily gather- 
ing them into a pile. 

Madge was not remarkable for quickness of mo- 
tion, but I shall never forget the dispatch with which 
she deposited the débris beneath the sheets upon the 
feather bed, and smoothed down the counterpane 
until not a tell-tale ripple remained. 

Meanwhile I made haste to unlock the door, which 


| L opened just as my mother arrived on the spot, her 
carefully jotted down the dates of the events of | so that to approach him meant to sneeze. This super- | 


dear, fat face quite pink with excitement. I knew 
in a moment that something had happened. 


“Well, I didn’t know as I should ever find you,” 


| she began, taking breath after almost every word. 


“T’ve had the greatest hunt for you! Poor pa has 
broken his leg down there in Woodbury. He was 
trying to catch a runaway horse, and just as he 
got up to him, the horse turned and knocked him 
down, and stepped on his leg just below the knee. 
Sam Evans was with him, and got him fixed as com- 
fortably as he could, and then came right home and 
told me about it.” 
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AsI began to weep over my father’s misfortune, 
mother kissed me and said, “There, there, don’t 
ery! I guess it isn’t very bad, and ma will take good 
care of him, and bring him round all right. And 
now I’ve been thinking what to do with you children 
while Iam gone. I don’t quite like to send for your 
sister Emily. I have just had a letter from her, and 
she wants very much to stay in Andover a week or 
two longer. They’re going to have some kind of a 
lawn-party or something, and she doesn’t want to 
miss it; so I believe I will send you and Madge over 





to Aunt Lindy’s to stay. Auntie has been wanting 
you to make her a little visit, and I don’t know as I 











Obadiah will 
drive you over this afternoon, when he takes me to 
the depot, for I have got to take the three o’clock 
train.” 

Going to Aunt Lindy’s for two weeks, and possibly 


can do any better than to let you go. 


three! 
prospect. 

Aunt Lindy lived in the little town of Devonshire, 
about eight miles from our farm, and I am quite pos- 
itive that since I have grown up and seen much of 
the world, no spot has ever seemed to me half so 
grand and imposing, and no city half so splendid, as 
did then appear to my childish eyes my Aunt Belin- 
da’s two-story, French-roofed cottage in the little 
town of fifteen hundred inhabitants. 

In the excitement attending the announcement of 
our visit, and the preparation therefor, all thoughts 
of our recent escapade had fled our minds, and alas 
for the instsbility of the juvenile heart! even my 
father’s misfortune was for a time forgotten. In- 
deed, I did not think of him again until we were 
well on our way to Aunt Lindy’s, having left my 
mother at the depot, and received from her many 
parting admonitions as to climbing trees, eating 
green plums, wearing my Sunday clothes every day, 
and the like. 

We had taken the big covered wagon, as that 
afforded more room for our trunks and our persons 
than any of the other conveyances; and Madge had 
crawled up on the front seat with Obadiah, while I 
remained on my little cricket, and admired the reced- 
ing landscape from the back of the wagon. It was 
then that I thought again of my father’s mishap, 
and ventured to indulge in a little silent weeping on 
his account. 

But here we are at Aunt Lindy’s, and the dear old 
lady has spied us from the kitchen window, and 
comes hurrying out to greet us. She was not expect- 
ing such a visitation, but her welcome was none the 
less warm and sincere. 

“Glad to see you! Glad to see you, dears!” she 
cried, as she gave Madge and me a motherly squeeze, 
and kissed us on both cheeks. 

“And you too, Obadiah. How do you do nowadays? 
And your mother, too? Haven’t seen her since the 
quilting bee over to Sister Jane’s last December. 
Sakes alive, how time does fly!” 

“Waal,” replied Obadiah, with a munching, 
gummy utterance, ‘‘mother’s pretty hearty, and as 
for myself, I’m middlin’, fairly middlin’, Sister 
Hunter.” 

“Why, Obadiah Atwater! You’ve lost your tooth!” 
exclaimed Aunt Lindy. 

Obadiah looked foolish, and glanced down at his 
boots, as if he half expected to see the truant tooth 
gleaming in the dust at his feet. 

“Yes, Sister Hunter,” he replied, mournfully, “I 
know it. Guess I orter know it. Had it aout this 
blessed morning. Dr. Sampson wasn’t in, and that 
young sprout of a student there—what’s-his-name, 
Loophole or some such name”— 

*‘Leopold,” I interrupted. 

“Waal, it don’t make no difference what his name 
is,”” continued Obadiah, now warming to the subject, 
“He’s a lunkhead, and that’s what he is—a pure, 
full-blooded lunkhead! Why, Sister Hunter, naow 
what do you s’pose he wanted fur to do?” 

Aunt Lindy declared she could not imagine. 

“Waal, I’ll tell ye. He wanted to pull that ’ere 
tooth aout with his fingers. Just think o’ that naow, 
when I'd a-rid nigh onto "leven mile to git it aout! 
Why, I says to him, says I, ‘What on earth do you 
take me for? A two-year-old?’ says I. ‘Ef I’d ’a’ 
wanted that tooth pulled aout with fingers, why, I’ve 
got some fingers o’ my own that I reckon would do 
as wellas yourn. But that wa’n’t the thing,’ says I. 
‘That wa’n’t the thing at all. What I come here for 
was to take laughin’ gas, and have it extracted with 
tweezers like a Christian, and I’ve got the money to 
pay for it, too, right here in this ’ere wallet. And 
naow,’ says I, ‘s’posen you go to work.’ 

“Waal, he see that I was in earnest, and he got his 
contraptions together, and give me the gas; and 

when I come to, I was sittin’ there all alone, and 


What joy! My head fairly swam at the 


that idjot of a dentist was standin’ over t’other end 
o’ the room, a-bilin’ false teeth over an ile stove. 
Then it just come to me all of a sudden that while I 
was snoozin’ away there, he had a right smart good 
chance not to use them tweezers. 

“So I put it to him straight, and says I, ‘Look | 
a-here, young feller, ef it was the last word you was | 
ever gonter breathe, did ye use them tweezers, or 
didn’t yer?’ 

“Then he began to grin like a chessy cat, and he 
had the impudence to tell me that while he was tryin’ 
to get a-holt o’ the tooth with the ‘faucets,’ as 
he called ’em, it drapped aout! I swan, I was 

a good mind as ever I had to eat not to pay him 
a cent; and then I thought, says I, ‘This’ll 
probably be the last time I'll ever come, so I’ll 
do the business up as brown as I ken.’” 

He finished speaking, 
and we all laughed heart- 
ily. One could not help 
it when Aunt Lindy 
laughed. 





She closed 
her eyes so | 
tightly that | 
nothing remained of them but a number of 
merry little wrinkles. Then her plump little 
body seemed to bob and ripple all over, and she 
would break out afresh several times after she had 
apparently relapsed into a serious frame of mind. 
Her merriment was irresistible, and finally Obadiah’s 
thin countenance became lighted with a toothless | 
smile. 
“Well, Obadiah,” said Aunt Lindy, as that young 
gentleman took his seat in the wagon, and prepared 
to leave us, “I suppose you’ll be having some false | 
teeth before long, won’t you?” | 
**I’m gonter to have one false tooth, Sister Hunter, 
and that’s all. I’ve got along fust-rate with only one 
so far, and I aint one o’ them kind that gets stuck-up 
as they gets along in years. Waal, good-by, Sister 
Hunter! Good-by, little gels! I'll come arfter ye| 
soon as your mother gets back. G’lang there!” and | 
Obadiah and the gray mare wee off once more. 
‘*Now, dears,” said Aunt Lindy, taking us each by 
the hand, “come right into the house and have some | 
supper. You must be ’most starved after such a long 
ride. I’ve been making raspberry jam all the after- 
noon,—just look at my fingers!—and you shall have 
some with your bread and butter!”’ 
Although painful recollections of unripe water- 
melons were forced upon us that night, and the 
assistance of Aunt Lindy and the ginger bottle were 
called into requisition, the next day, and the many 
days which followed, were filled with all sorts of rare 
delights, for not until three weeks had passed was it 
deemed advisable to bring my father home, and on 
the very day of their arrival, my mother sent for us. 
The hours had passed very quickly and pleasantly, 
but I was beginning to realize that not even pianos | 
and concrete pavements could take my dear mother’s } 
place, and, though I would hardly confess it to my- | 
self, I was already longing for a sight of the cows | 
and the pigs and the chickens, that I had been so glad | 
to leave behind. Even Obadiah’s ungainly form gave 
me a little thrill of joy, as he appeared around the 
corner in the top-buggy which was to bear us away. 
Aunt Lindy squeezed and kissed us as she did on 


Madge’s lap, and one of quince marmalade in mine, 
which she said were to be kept for our little tea- 


Long will you be remembered by many 
heart, for such little acts as this! 

Befpre we had driven far on our homeward way, 
an to notice something strange in the deport- 
ment of Obadiah. Gone was the radiant smile, gone 
rtive manner. Nothing could be clearer than 
badiah was depressed. To all our eager in- 


a loving 







r made no response whatever. What could 
tter be? 

as useless to spectlate in regard to it, so I 
gave it up, and asked him when Sister Emily was 
coming home, feeling sure that if anything could 
arouse his dormant faculties, the mention of Emily’s 
name would prove effectual. Nor was I mistaken. 
To my astonishment, Obadiah fairly ground his 
gums, and gave the old mare a sharp cut with the 
whip, as he spitefully jerked out: 

“Em’ly’s home. She come home this arfternoon. 
And that aint the wust of it, nuther. 
the spindlest, snoopiest, white -liveredest donkey 
home with her that ever J see. One o’ them tow- 
headed divin’ty students. Aint got sense enough to 
keep his mouth shet. Come up to board a week and 
see the country. Makes aout he never see sech a 


and white shirt-front bigger’n a punkin-patch, and 
talks like a double and twisted idjot. Never see 


don’t take some o’ the nonsense outer him. 
lick a hundred of him, ef I aint got no teeth.” 

The whip descended again on poor Kitty’s back, 
and the dust which she kicked up, compelled Madge 
and me to hold our handkerchiefs to our eyes. 


I ken 








the day of our arrival; and better than that, she | occupy adjoined the one 
placed a jar of that delicious raspberry jam in| occupied by Madge and 


parties under theapple-trees. Dear old Aunt Lindy! | tition, so that eaves- 


She’s brung 


Obadiah was jealous. Not that he feared the new- 
comer might cut him out, for Obadiah was much too 
humble a worshipper to dream that Emily would 
ever care for him. He deemed himself, as he deemed 
every one else, wholly unworthy of her, and was 
angry at the thought of any one presuming to place 
himself on her level, and attempting to win the prize 
for his own. 

Great was my curiosity to behold this object of 
Obadiah’s intense dislike, for although our friend 
was truthful to a degree, yet I somehow felt that he 
had received a distorted impression of my sister’s 
new acquaintance. 

Nevertheless, I confess, I was prepared to see a very 
different sort of person from the pleasant-faced, neatly 
dressed, slender young man whom I met ateapper. I 
looked for the extensive shirt-front, and beheld it not. 
Ah, Obadiah! how your eyes must have magnified! 

The picadilly was not at all obtrusive, and his hair 
was not “tow,” but a soft shade of light brown, and 
came very near curling over his temples. He had a 
pale, rather thin face, large blue eyes, and a nose 
that seemed to be sniffing about in search of some- 
thing. But the mouth was the most indicative fea- 
ture of that rather unusual face. How sensitive it 
was! The thin lips seemed inclined to smile when 
in repose, and then would twitch and move in a ner- 
vous way that made one feel the necessity of care- 

ully guarding one’s speech, lest something should be 
said to hurt his feelings. 

He was introduced to us as Mr. Whiting, but I no- 
ticed that Emily called him Paul, and seemed anx- 
ious to make him feel at ease, taking pains to give the 
conversation a serious turn whenever possible. 

I ventured one or two remarks upon topics which 
interested me, and in a manner all my own, but it 
soon became evident that a person of my lively tem- 
perament was by no means appreciated by this mild- | 
eyed stranger, and as each remark of mine was fol- | 
lowed by something like a frown from Emily, I | 
retired in good order behind the big silver teapot, | 
and eyed him narrowly through the handle. After 
five or ten minutes of close observation, I concluded | 
that on the whole I preferred Obadiah. The fact | 
was, I was afraid of Mr. Whiting, and I think he 
was afraid of me. } 

Madge and I were permitted to sit up later than | 
usual that night, that we might enjoy a little inter- 
view with the dear father who was bound to be jolly | 
in spite of his suffering, and the chilling influence 
exerted by our guest. But Mr. Whiting was induced 
to thaw out a little before the evening was over, and 
actually sang, at Emily’s request, ‘‘Flee as a Bird,” 
accompanying himself on the guitar. 

“Well,” said I, when Madge and I had retired to 
the solitude of our own room, ‘‘what do you think 
of him?” 

“Stupid,” said Madge. ‘What do you think?” 

“Ditto,” said I. “And not exactly stupid, either. 
He’s smart enough in his way, but I hope to good- 
ness Emily won’t have him, don’t you?” 

“Yes. Whose turn is it to put out the light?” 

“Yours.” 

“No, sir! -Pyput it out last night.” 

“Oh, so you did. Well, then, it must be mine. | 
Ready?” 

“Yes.” 

Darkness fell upon us, and two tired young heads 
sought their pillows, where in a very few minutes I, 
at least, was wrapped in slumber. Suddenly I was 
awakened by some one shaking me by the arm, and | 
hoarsely whispering unintelli- 
gible sounds into my ear. 

“What’s the matter?” I cried, 
starting up in alarm. 

“The watermelon!” exclaim- 
ed Madge, in a very tragic tone. 
“The watermelon in the bed, 
you know, and he’s going to 
have that room, and he’s just 
come up, and he’ll put his foot 
in it, sure. Oh, what shall we 
do?” 

I was wide-awake by this 
time, and fully appreciated the 
situation. That fated water- 
melon! Why could we not 
have thought of it before? 

The spare room which 
Mr. Whiting was to 





| myself, and was sepa- 
| rated only by a thin par- 


dropping could be easily 
| indulged in. 
| My first wild impulse 
| was to knock on the wall, 
and tell him to take out 
| the watermelon before getting into 
| bed, but I was persuaded by my 
cousin that this course would not 
| be rational, and that our guest 
might think we were attempting to 
joke with him, than which noth- 
ing could be more undesirable. 
“Then what will he think if we don’t tell 
him?” I asked, in despair. ‘‘Maybe he’ll 
| think that’s a joke, too.” 
| *7’m afraid he would. Hark! What’s that?” 
“He’s talking to himself. What a queer man!” 
| No, I heard ‘Mount Sinai,’ or something that 
| sounded like it, I’m sure. He’s reading the Bible.” 
| Well, I wish he’d read it all night, that’s all. Oh, 
| isn’t it dreadful? Did you ever hear of such a 
scrape?” 
| ‘Never! There: hasn’t he stopped? No, he was 
| just turning over a leaf. Oh dear!” 
| After a short, painful silence, which was very elo- 


\ re 





} 


beautiful scenery before. Git up there. Kit! G’lang! | quent of vain regrets, Madge exclaimed: “Well, I ing my mother. 
what’s the matter with ye? Wears a picadilly collar | do believe he is going to read all night. No signs of | 


stopping!” 
| I made no reply, and presently the mumbling 


his voice again, in a lower key. 

“Sh!” whispered Madge. “He’s saying his pray- 
ers now.” 

Again we awaited developments in silence which 
we made as reverent as circumstances would permit. 


——_= 
by before our good neighbor had finished his deyo. 
tions. 

At last the end came, and we prepared oyr minds 
for what was to follow. And this is what followed, 
We heard his footsteps creak across the room and 
back again. Then the same thing was repeated 
twenty-six times by actual count. 

“Oh!” cried Madge, in a hysterical whisper, “wh, 
don’t he stop? I’ve heard that is a sign of inane a 
What if he should be crazy? I am sure beanie 
it.” 

At last the creaking footsteps ceased, and an omi. 
nous silence reigned. 

In a few moments there came sounds which would 
admit of but one interpretation. Our friend had 
come into unmistakable contact with the soft Te. 
mains of our ill-timed feast. Madge always insisted 
that she heard him exclaim, ‘“‘What the blue blazes!" 
but this I am not able to confirm. All that I heard 
were confused mutterings when he sprang out of bed 
and tumbled over the rocking-chair, at the same time 
upsetting the water-pitcher and knocking down the 
towel-rack, and afterward I heard certain movements 
which indicated a general readjustment of things. 

The next morning at the breakfast-table, there 
were at least three people who were sadly ill at ease, 
Madge and I would have given our best paper-dolls 
for a really good opportunity to run away from 
home. 

As for Mr. Whiting, he kept his eyes fixed on his 
plate, and had very little to say. Everybody felt un. 
comfortable, and great was the relief when the 
morning meal was over. 

After a few moments’ conversation with Emily in 
the parlor, Mr. Whiting went to his room, and very 
soon reappeared in his linen duster, carpet-bag in 
hand, prepared to bid us farewell. He had found it 
necessary to change his plans, he said, and would 
not be able to remain through the week, as he had 
expected. 

Emily stood by looking pale and nervous, but she 
made no protest. 

“And must you go so soon, Mr. Whiting?” asked 
my mother, in unfeigned surprise. ‘We have hardly 
had a chance to get acquainted yet.” 

I waited to hear no more, but fled from the house, 
pulling Madge after me. I had a mad suspicion that 
the cat was about to be released from the bag, and I 
simply had not the courage to stand there and hear 
the story from Mr. Whiting’s lips. Straight to the 
barn we went, and sat down on the hay to talk over 
the situation. 

Now it happened that Obadiah was sitting not far 
away mending a harness, and nothing was more 
natural than that we in our excited and helpless con- 
dition, should feel impelled to confide in Obadiah’s 
honest, sympathizing heart. As I told the story, 
aided by frequent interpolations from Madge, Oba- 
diah’s face was a study. Wider and wider opened 
both mouth and eyes, until the climax was reached, 
when he dropped the harness and entered into a 
series of the most violent whoops and shrieks, which 
was a way he had of expressing extreme mirth. 

“Waal, I swan!” he exclaimed, as soon as he 
could find breath. “Ef that aint the all-firedest 
good joke ’t ever I heered! Cracky! I couldn’t ’a’ 


| beat that ef I’d a-tried till doomsday,” and again 


the air was rent with sounds such as only Obadiah 
could make. 

Just. then father called him, and told him to get 
ready to drive Mr. Whiting to the station. 

























Emily stood at the win- 
dow drumming on the 
pane with her fingers. 
Her face showed that she was anxious and worried. 
““Where’s mother?” I asked. 

“Upstairs,” was the brief reply. I looked at 
| Madge. We both felt that the time had come for an 
| explanation, and straightway repaired for that = 
| pose to the spare room, where we were sure of find- 


=. 


Yes, there she was, sitting in the middle of te 


room, her hands c asped i i ic- 
i in her lap, looking the P 
: No wonder she 


| ture of amazement. Poor mother! 


| it 
Emly till this summer, and he makes aout as haow | sounds in the adjoining room were hushed, and our | was perplexed, for there all about her on the eee 
he knows her better’n her own mother. Bile me ef I | hearts began to flutter expectantly. Then we heard straw matting were strewn little brown heaps 


splashes of what had once been 80 fair to the oe 
and sweet to the taste, mingled with scraps of broke’ 

| china, all that remained of the much-valued 

| blue pitcher. 

What a tableau! 





It was too much for human e2- 


It was perfectly plain now what the trouble was; | It seemed to us that hours dragged themselves slowly | durance, wd I began to laugh and cry at the same 
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Pe nt. It was a funny scene, and no mistake, 
Bea yet the tears predominated. Down I sat, flat on 
‘the floor, and cried as if my heart would break. 
“after that I felt better, and it was much easier to 
make a clean breast of the whole matter. 

My mother talked to me a long time, and told me 
ow serious the results might be to Emily, since Mr. 
Whiting’s sensitive nature had led him to think that 
somebody had indulged in a practical joke at his ex- 

, and he had gone away with that impression. 

That night, after Madge and I had gone to rest, we 
devised a little plan which we hoped would make 
amends for our misconduct so far as Emily was con- 


The plan was to write a joint letter to Mr. Whit- 
ing, setting forth our connection with his unpleasant 
experience at our house, and if possible to soothe 
his perturbed and over-sensitive spirit. I must add 
that the plan worked admirably, and as the letter has 
since come into my hands, I will give it here in full. 
We each wrote an alternate sentence, beginning 
with one of my own as follows: 


“DEAR MR. WHITING,—We write these few lines 
to let you know that a didn’t put that water- 
melon in the bed, or anybody else so that you should 
stick your feet in it. 

“We are very sorry it should hap 
was so unfortunate as to do it, an 
you how it happened. : 

“Madge and I were eating a watermelon in the 
room you occupied, and when we heard somebody 
coming we put it in the bed, and then we had to go 
right off to Aunt Lindy’s, and forgot all about 


n to be you who 
we want to tell 


“When we came home you were here, and then we 
didn’t think about it until it was too late. 

“We hope you will forgive us, as we are very 
sorry, and the family all hope you will come to see 
us again, as om are very sorry oa put your foot in 
it. Yours respectfully, 

ELEANOR PARSONS, 
MADGE WILDER.” 


“There! that last is a story,” said Madge, as the 
letter was read through for final approval. ‘‘Z don’t 


Signed, 


they made no move. Pell went to discover the 
reason why they were disobedient. 

“Nossin for eat,” said their spokesman, called by 
us “Kaministiquia Jim.’? They had devoured the 
whole ration for breakfast, and were, therefore, 
doomed to go without more for twenty-four hours, 
which were to begin with a hard day’s paddling. 

“They’ve eaten all their grub,” cried Pell. 

“The beasts!” roared Lydgely, whose temper was 
very reprehensible, and strode toward the Ojibways 
in a rage. 

They bunched up together. “Kaministiquia” or 
“Big Jim” stood out before the others. He was a 
very bad Indian, “having associated too much with 
civilized people,” Pell used to say. 

“Come along,” yelled Lydgely, and reached out as 
though to grasp Big Jim. There was the flash of a 
knife,—Jim drew back his hand with the gleaming 
weapon as though to plunge it into the chief. We 
chain-bearers hurried forward. But Lydgely in an 
instant let out with his left, and sent the noble red- 
man sprawling. That put an end to the discussion. 

The fifty Ojibways stalked obediently to the boats, 
and Big Jim brought up the rear with a cheek that 
looked distinctly the worse for wear. 

I was one of Pell’s assistants. In the canoe which 
he captained, Big Jim always took the bow-steering 
paddle,—these great crafts of bark are always guided 
by steersmen in both bow and stern. Lydgely went 
with us that day to explore part of an unknown river 
which we intended to traverse. 
out of Lake Kaskabeesis toward Hudson’s Bay, and 
we had heard that its course was broken by great 
falls. Early in the forenoon we entered the stream, 
and went hurrying along with a brown current occa- 
sionally broken by short, chopping rapids. 

Our dozen Indians had been sullen all the morning. 
‘*We’re going to have trouble with these chaps,” said 





founded trick, you'll see.” 


It flows, winding, | 


the stern, intending, probably, to wrest the steering | 
paddle from the man there. Pell seized him. ‘No 
use,” he said, ‘“‘too late! Sit down!” 

Lydgely obeyed. We were too far in for retreat. | 
To turn and struggle against the current was clearly 
impossible. It swept us on with astonishing speed. 
A large stream at once so swift and so smooth, I have 
never seen before nor since. 

Have you ever observed shallow water running 
down a planed slide some feet wide with quick in- 
cline? It seems to shoot along in parallel streaks, it 
hurries millions of minute bubbles in its volume, its 
surface is broken only above splinters in the boards 
| beneath. Such was the current down which we flew, 
| only this was deep and irresistible. 
| Little waves no longer slapped against the canoe, 
| it kept an even keel, it was quite untossed, the water 
was noiseless about us, we might have heard our 
| hearts beating, but for the quick stroke of the paddles, 
| and the ever-increasing roar from beneath the white 
| cloud toward which we rushed. The Indians had 
| now become still as death; their bronzed faces had 
la tinge of pallor, I thought; each man strained for- 
| ward, peering intently at the mist; features rigid, 
| eyes ablaze, 

Big Jim, in the bow, stood motionless, paddle 
lifted from the water in an attitude of intense atten- 
| tion. We white men looked at each other helplessly ,— | 





there was nothing to say, nothing to do,—blank with 
| the sense of our utter powerlessness, we could only 


wait to see what would be the result of a situation so 
amazing. 

Pell spoke but once : 

“It aint suicide they’re meaning,” said he, “for 
they aint singing their death-song!” 

We were moving at far greater speed than the | 
river, for the Indians kept up a spurting stroke, | 
giving the canoe steering way, which enabled the | 


| 
| 


Pell, ‘“they’ll upset us, maybe, or play some con-| man astern to edge her slightly toward the north 
Instead of exchanging 


shore. Yet she left no wake; five feet from the canoe 


| canoe. 





iss him to come, for I think he’s a goose, but I short, plaintive-sounding sentences and various 


it was confused with the stream. 


mine and gripped it hard,—Lydgely held his right. 
We looked once more, with never a word, into each 
other’s eyes. Then I closed mine for very horror. 

That instant I expected the headlong shoot of the 
But there was a strong jerk and swerve 
instead. I looked again. 

In that instant, almost on the fall’s crown, we had 
swept into the eddy that ran backward toward the 
whirlpool with racing speed, and, sooner than I can 
write it, we had skimmed along the northern edge of 
the dreadful funnel, shaken free of its “draw,” and 
were slashing down the easy rapid twelve miles long, 


| by which the narrow north branch makes the same 
| descent as the falls before rejoining the river. 


Free of the whirlpool the Indians fairly howled 
with laughter and pride at the success of their rash 
exploit. 

We learned afterward that the feat had been 
accomplished but thrice before within the memory 
of the oldest Indian, on the last of which occasions 
Big Jim had been in the canoe. He had long been 
ambitious to repeat the performance, and succeeded, 
to our sorrow, in inducing his companions to make 
the attempt by way of practical joke on Lydgely. 


| The Indian sense of humor is very peculiar. 


E. W. THOMSON. 
Aaa Sees a cedttaes! 
HELP OTHER SOULS. 


“Be to other souls 
The cup of strength, in some great agony ; 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love; 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion even more intense.” 


—George Eliot. 


tO 


For the Companion. 


THE BIRD OF THANKSGIVING. 


There is a tradition of a student in one of our New 


se Emily wants him, so we'll let it go.” 
“Yes,” said I, “might as well. But Madge, do you 
think you will ever like watermelons again?” 





grunts, as was their custom, they were absolutely 
silent. We watched them furtively but closely, fear- 
ing that their intentions might be perilous to us. 
| But not an indication of bad meaning did they give. 


| rock, stratified so evenly that it looked like a board 


Thad a faint idea that the Indians meant to land| England colleges,—a sophomore, it is to be pre- 
on the shore we were nearing, but this was dispelled | sumed,—who one day said to his professor that he 
with close approach,—the bank was of smooth-faced | didn’t see anything very wonderful about the book of 






















“Never!” 
“Neither shall I!” 


And we never have. FLORENCE PERCIVAL. 


+or 


UNENVIOUS. 


No man is happy till he thinks, on earth 

There breathes not one more happy than himself: 
Then envy dies, and love o’erflows on all; 

And love o’erflowing makes an angel here. 


—Foung’s Night Thoughts. 
—_—_~or—_———_— 


For the Companion. 


IN A CANOE. 


In the summer of 1869, I left Thunder Bay with a 
party of engineers commissioned by the Canadian 
Government to examine a chain of lakes lying 
between Lake Superior and Lake Winnipeg. 

Carte blanche as to equipment had been given to 
our chief engineer, Mr. Lydgely, and, perhaps, no 
surveying outfit was ever much more luxurious than 
ours. Not to mention tents of all sorts and sizes, 
blankets in great plenty, and the ordinary rations of 
pork, flour and tea, we had kegs of syrup, barrels of 
sugar, firkins of butter, and no less than one hundred 
and forty-four dozen of canned stuff, mainly salmon, 
lobsters and sardines. 

“For lunch,” explained Lydgely, when old Pell, 
the weather-beaten second in command, inquired, 
“What's this here tin-ware for?” 

“Lunch!” roared Pell, “‘Lunch! Well, I am done!” 
Then, with a fine affectation of sorrow, he went on, 
“By gracious, J’m in a fix,—didn’t bring a dress-suit 
fordinner! And I’ve forgot my napkin-ring! Boys,” | distinguishing in time many submerged boulders 
looking round on us chain-bearers, “‘I hope you’ve | which we could not see till, flashing past, we made 
got hair-oil and blackin’ in plenty for three months.” out their dim forms beneath the water that lapped 

Notwithstanding which sarcasms, I never observed | shallow over their dangerous noses. With his fre- 
that Pell shrank from the contents of the “tin-ware” | quent motions of head, and interjections of warning 
orfrom the sweets. “It’s a man’s duty to get such | for the stern steersman; with adroit movements of 
disgraceful stuff out of the way, somehow,” he used | his paddle forcing the canoe to glance aside from all 
to say. | dangers, Big Jim seemed to be concerned solely with 

Ihave mentioned the extravagance of our equip- | his duty. 
ment, because it indirectly caused the adventure I am Along we flew, the little waves slapping on our 
about to relate. The party was an unusually large | sides, the motion inspiringly swift, a sunny, blue 
one, consisting of four engineers, fifteen rod-menand | September sky overhead, the banks, all red with 
thain-bearers, and about fifty Ojibway Indians, from | pembina berries, receding like long ribbons. 
the Kaministiquia River. Our travelling was done! No travelling is so exhilarating as the running 
in great “Northwest Canoes” of bark, each from | down a very swift and somewhat broken current ina 

forty to fifty feet long, which carried our enormous | light, staunch craft! 

Supplies easily in addition to their crews. ‘ “We're not very far from the falls,” said Pell, 

Large the supplies needed to be, for the appetite 
of our Ojibways was almost incredible. Three pounds 
of pork a day to each man, were but grease for his 
consumption of flour and hard-tack. They hankered 

Sfter the special flesh-pots of the whites, also. A 

favorite amusement of Lydgely’s was to bestow a 

pound or so of butter, a box of sardines, or a pint | though the Indians meant to land not far away. But 

Pannikin of syrup on each of the nearest Indians, | as Pell spoke, Big Jim turned round, threw up his 

when he entered the commissary’s tent for “‘refresh- | paddle and spoke to the crew. His eye was fairly 

Ments” as he too often did. | blazing, and his face, I thought, wore a malign joy as 

To bolt the butter aw naturel, to take down the | if he had been suddenly inspired with a scheme for 
sardines with their oil at a few gulps, to drink off the | revenge. The Indians answered him with a sur- 
syrup like water, diverted the Ojibways not less than prised shout, stopped paddling, looked into each 
the performance did Lydgely. Hence a considerable | other’s faces with some alarm. 

gtoup usually nianaged to be near the commissary’s | They were curiously excited, seeming at once 

tent when the chief engineer thirsted. elated, defiant, and yet somewhat daunted. 

@ consequence of his habits was that, withina| ‘“Wagh!” cried Big Jim, with a commanding 

Month, the good things provided for the Whites had | gesture, and straightway dug his big paddle in. Next 

ly gone to comfort the Reds, who had engaged | instant all the blades grasped the water together; 
to live on pork, flour, tea, and what fish they could | the bow turned toward the farther shore; the stroke 
atch. At the same time their gorgings had so | was now much faster, and the Indians chattered un- 

“Teduced the staple supplies, that it became necessary | ceasingly. Questioning each other, we three whites 

to put them on stated rations or send a hundred miles | could see nothing to fear, nor anticipate any danger 

down rushing rivers to Fort William for more | for ourselves from which our Ojibways could escape. 
food. Quarter of a mile ahead, our further passage seemed 
Not to delay operations, Lydgely yielded to Pell’s | barred by the shore, but that indicated merely a turn 

* » and put the Indians on an allowance of two | to the east. Suddenly we rounded it, and there, 
© Pounds of pork, and as much flour per day to each | sheer before us, stretched for half a mile or more, 
~ Man. Pampered as they had been this ration seemed | an astounding slope of water, smooth mostly, as if 

to them sadly meagre, and, on the second morning of running over glass. Apparently terminating the 
issue, there was trouble in camp. slope was that pillar of mist panting from below, 

“Hamel, our Canadian commissariat officer, gave | then smokily rising and spreading wide on high. 

‘Out the food at daylight. At half-past six, when| Scarcely had we comprehended the situation when 
called “‘canoes,” as was usual at the begin- 
of the day’s work, the Indians did not budge. seemed inevitable death. 
chief engineer roared at them again, but still 


east. At that moment we were running almost due 


jump in our river, implied a sharp turn soon. 
The canoe had been approaching the shore as 











BIG JIM PILOTING THE CANOE. 


| What was beneath it? We had heard that the river’s 


pointing to a white cloud that hung in the blue, 
spreading from a slowly rising, misty pillar off to the | 


north, and to suppose that the cloud was from a) 


Big Jim, standing in the bow, piloted to a marvel, | fence going backward, and, level on top, rising in | 





height with every moment of our progress. 
to its edge the current ran swift and smooth! 
Once more I looked toward the mist in despair. 


Right 


leap was somewhere very great. That the dreadful 
jump was close before us seemed certain, from the 
cloud that overhung, and the roar that swelled 
upward. 

Gazing, I became aware that the smooth slope on 
which we slid did not last to the brink of the fall, 
but ended in, at least, one vast roller, as wide as the 
river itself,—a huge bank of water that surged, 
rounding on high, with appalling massiveness. 





It was already near enough to form the down-river | 


horizon. What was beyond? 

Short was the doubt,—in another instant the great 
canoe sprang to the curving front of the billow, and 
went climbing giddily aloft. 

Poised on the crest, for an instant, I saw nothing 
| but another immense, smooth wave and the pillar of 
mist still farther beyond. Down we plunged into 
| the vale of waters, and swung on high again as 

steadily as before,—to see, in front, a short, ragged 
rapid ending in a few yards of smooth water close to 
the most astonishing plunge that mind can conceive. 
In that one look from the summit, I could see past 
both sides of the mist-pillar, how a lengthy chasm 
stretched far away beneath the fall, the width of the 
gorge dwarfed by the height of its perpendicular 
walls, at the feet of which, on either side, a long 
ribbon of emerald green sod was laved by the stream 
| till lost in the distance. Such an overpowering im- 
| pression of being at a dizzy height was gained by 
| that instant’s view, that I scarcely noticed the strange 
chant into which the Indians had suddenly broken! 
Next moment we thrashed through acurling, break- 
jing wave that drenched us to the skin, and went 
| scurrying into the slapping waves of an ordinary 
| rapid. With the familiar motion I looked ashore. 
| And there, close by us, was a spectacle scarcely less 
awful than the plunge we were nearing! 
The rock wall close to us was cleft clean down, 


shrieked as we flew along its extreme edge. Looking 

across its funnel I could see that, from its farther lip, 

| the river sent a narrow branch roaring through # 
long, deep gorge. 

Still we kept straight on. We were now so close to 

| the fall, that I could see the long emerald ribbons at 

| the foot of the cliffs almost beneath us. Big Jim, 


the canoe was fairly on the slope, and racing to what | statuesque in the bow, seemed on the very brink of 


the abyss! 


Lydgely sprang to his feet, and made a step toward | 1 looked at Pell,—he thrust his big left hand into 





| ing that he had been brought from the Orient. And 


and in the wide cleft was a whirlpool that absolutely | 


Proverbs; such short, disconnected sentences couldn’t 
be difficult to make, he thought. 

The professor replied succinctly : “Make a few.” 

Although I was never of this young man’s opinion, 
I am tempted, as I begin to speak of our noble 
Thanksgiving bird, to take up with the venerable 
professor’s advice, and make a proverb: ’Tis a good 
wind that blows nobody ill. Our November holiday 
isa day of jubilee, aday of reunion and feasting; but 
for one, I cannot help now and then putting myself 
in the turkey’s place, and wondering what he thinks 
of the festival. 

Still, to quote a proverb instead of forming one, 
“That life is long which answers life’s great end,” 
and the bird, taking this view of his career, may, 
perhaps, go willingly to the oven. 

“What is pie for?” asked Emerson once at the 
breakfast table of a Western hotel, as he helped 
himself to his favorite dish after all his more scrupu- 
lous travelling companions had declined the unsea- 
sonable dainty. And what are turkeys for, if not to 
be eaten with cranberry sauce on a certain Thursday 
in November? Happy birds! The best of us may 
think ourselves favored if we fulfil our destiny as 
well. 

It is with birds as with men,—‘‘There are diversi- 
ties of gifts.” The domestic “hen,” as we rather 
indefinitely call her, has a mission to lay eggs; the 
canary is a parlor songster; the hermit thrush a min- 
strel of the forest; the peacock serves for ornament, 
and the crow asa trial of patience. Every one of 
them, from the largest to the smallest, has his own 
place and his own “‘chief end.” 

Among human beings there is commonly more or 
less dissatisfaction with the allotments of Providence. 
The farmer wishes he were a merchant; and the 
merchant’s dream is to retire from business, and go 
to farming. But the birds, we may hope, are subject 
to no such foolishness. Probably the humming-bird 
never envies the mocking-bird his voice, and the 
mocking-bird, in his turn, never makes himself un- 
happy over his lack of bright feathers. So, as we 
eat our Thanksgiving dinners, we may flatter our- 
selves that we are putting the turkey not only to his 
predestined use, but to the very use which he himself 
has accepted as most honorable and fit. 

I like to feel, also, that I am dining upon an Amer- 
ican bird. Hundreds of years ago, some geographical 
ignoramus dubbed him the turkey, doubtless imagin- 


the great Linnzus was not much wiser; for when he 
came to name the turkey scientifically, he gave him 
the Latin name of the guinea-fowl!—a name, Melea- 
gris, which the poor bird bears to this day. But the 
bird of Thanksgiving is a thorough-bred American, 
with neither brother nor cousin in any other country. 
He is as truly an American product as the “Irish” 
potato, or as Indian corn. 

When the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth they found 
their Thanksgiving dinner already provided for them, 
so to speak. The turkey and the cranberry were here 
before them. Probably they were familiar with both, 
as an inferior kind of cranberry is a native of Britain, 
while as early as 1573 the turkey had become the rec- 
ognized Christmas dinner of England. 

It was, no doubt, carried to Europe by the Span- 
iards, who found it domesticated in Mexico on their 
arrival, and it seems to have been introduced into 
England in 1541. How long had it been domesticated? 
Nobody knows; probably for many centuries. Even 
at tha,time the city of Mexico had a great zodlogical 
garden; and we are told that the wild animals con- 
fined in it were fed daily upon turkeys! 

As for the wild bird, it is safe to presume that no 
untravelled New England reader of the Companion 
has ever seen one. One hundred and fifty years ago, 
however, it was common in Massachusetts, though 
even then it had begun to retreat into the mountain- 
ous and more densely wooded sections. The very 
last wild turkey known to have been seen in this 
State was killed on Mount Tom, November 1, 1847 
(forty-one years ago). The specimen is still pre- 
served in the museum of Yale College. 

The history of the bird in New England is fast 
being repeated throughout the country, and its total 
extermination seems to be only a question of time. 
For the present, however, there are still large districts 

where it remains common, even abundant. 
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Hunted as the creature is, it has developed a 
high degree of ingenuity in evading its pursuers. 
In some places it appears to have learned a game 
of make believe; when caught at close quarters, 
it puts on the tame and innocent demeanor of the 
domesticated bird. 

Doctor Wheaton mentions a case where two 


ee « ot! 4 5 
Aas ae ate | ante 


hunters of his 
acquaintance 
came sudden- 
ly upon a 
flock of five 
in the road. 


THE 


They seemed quite unconcerned, 
walked deliberately in front of the two gunners, 
mounted a fence, and disappeared slowly over a 


low hill. Then they took to their legs, and 
presently to their wings, and soon placed a wide 
valley between themselves and their dupes. The 
chagrin of the sportsmen may be imagined. 
Their game had made game of them. Such birds 
Audubon would have called ‘‘half-civilized.” 

Yet turkeys, like the rest of us, are wise in 
some respects and foolish in others. In old times, 
at least, great numbers were caught in pens built 
of logs, the only entrance to which was through a 
shallow, narrow trench. The greedy birds, fol- 
lowing the corn which had been scattered in the 
trench, wedged themselves through the entrance ; 
and then, when perhaps half a dozen of them 
were inside, and the bait was all eaten, they tried 
in vain to get out through the top or sides of the 
pen, never once looking down and passing out by 
the way they had come in, even though they 
might remain in the trap for several days, or until 
they perished of hunger. 

Wild turkeys vary largely in weight, say from 
ten to thirty-five or even forty pounds. In Audu- 
bon’s day they were so plentiful in Kentucky that 
one weighing ten or twelve pounds could be bought 
for six cents! At that rate a family in very mod- 
erate circumstances might afford a Thanksgiving 
dinner every Thursday. Nowadays the birds are 
not only much less common, but much more wary 
and difficult to shoot. 

They are not to be judged by their degenerate 
relatives of the barnyard. Wild turkeys rely more 
upon their legs than upon their wings, though they 
can fly pretty well if they are put to it, making no 
great matter of crossing a river a mile wide. Their 
running ability is described as surprising, not to 
say marvellous. With a long, straddling gait, 
that seems to cost them little effort, they keep 
ahead of a good horse for hours. 

Noble game birds, surely. It is too bad they are 
not generally distributed. Then our small boys 
would have no temptation to practise upon robins, 
woodpeckers, and other such innocents. 

The turkey of which we have been speaking is 
the one that inhabits Eastern North America. Itis 
now believed, however, that there are two races,— 
not two species,—and that the domestic fow] is the 
offspring of the Southern and Western variety, 


the Mexican turkey, so called. The differences 
One of 


between the two are slight but constant. 
these is a point which everybody can appreciate ; 


namely, the light-colored meat upon the breast of 
the Mexican and the tame birds, which is wanting 


upon the wild Eastern bird. 


This, then, is our Thanksgiving turkey, the gift | 
of America to the gastronomic world. Franklin 
regretted that it had not been made the national 
emblem, instead of the bald eagle, which he pro- 


nounces a bird of bad character,—lazy, lousy, 


thievish, and a coward. He thought that the | 
national bird of a great republic ought not to be 


one that would fly before a king-bird! 


The turkey would certainly be appropriate in 













one respect, as the same shrewd philosopher 
pointed out: He could be trusted to fly at any- 
body wearing a red coat. We must admit that 
he is somewhat vain and loquacious; but even in 
that regard, some people may think, he does not 
altogether misrepresent America. 

It is too late now to rectify the error, if error it 


TURKEY. 


| places; which, after a time, amount to no incon- 
siderable sum. The practice of taking toll has 


almost ceased to exist in the United States. 

Even very wealthy people, and nobles at that, 
impose small fees on persons who wish to go over 
their castles and domains. The Duke of West- 
minster charges sixpence to view his splendid 


mansion at Eaton Hall; and it is said that a large | 


part of the income of the Earl of Warwick is de- 
rived from the sixpenny fees which are collected 
from the visitors to his ancient and celebrated 


ie 
direction, that of the twentieth century wij also 
be. It may be as remarkable for economic and 
political changes as the mmeteenth century has 
been in materia] things. 

Yet many inventors believe that there ig room for 
new inventions and discoveries as great ag any 
that have been made. Some of these Possible in. 
ventions have been mentioned lately, and am 
them these : the production of electrica! power direct 
from coal, and the storage of electrical force so 
that it may be used under many circumstances 





castle. The same custom exists at the German 


schlosses and French chateaux which are visited | 


from motives of curiosity. 
In this country, the system of giving tips, and 


of making charges for viewing interesting places, | 
is not very widespread. Those who serve the public | 


here have not, at least, come to the pass of de- 
manding tips. 
ters of sleepiug-cars, and the waiters at hotels 
and restaurants, small extra fees; but it has not 
yet come to the point, in this country, for these 
servitors to make such fees the condition of faith- 
ful service. 

The system of tips and fees once made a visit to 
Niagara a constant series of petty vexations and 
extortions. 
we may now wander freely about the magnificent 
waterfall, without putting our hands in our pock- 
ets at every turn. 


There is no probability that tipping will cease to | 


be a cause of annoyance in Europe; but it is to be 
hoped that this is one of tuose foreign fashions 
which will not get a firm foothold on American 
soil. 


—~+~+- 


For the Companion. 


GENTLE WORDS. 


Soft words are best: true kindliness will lend 
Even to a rebuke a tender glow; 
A bitter, cruel speech may cost a friend, 
But gentle, loving words may win a foe. 
EMMA ©. Dowp. 


+or- 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


The boy or girl who is born in this year, 1888, 
will naturally become an active Companion 
reader just before the beginning of the twentieth 
century. And some of these who are just now 
the paper’s most attentive readers are now and 
then looking forward with interest, beyond a 
doubt, to the coming of the time when our era 
will be ‘‘out of its teens.” 

With what year will the twentieth century be- 


be. But the turkey is in no danger of falling into| Sim? The year 1900? Not atall. The nineteenth 


forgetfulness. He is dear to all hearts. If we do 
not love-him, at least’we like him. Some of our 
readers will prefer the light meat, and others the 
dark. Some will call for a wing, and others for a 
“drumstick.”” May every one have the part he 
likes best, and plenty of it. 
BRADFORD TORREY. 
+o 
JOY. 


Take joy home, 

And make a place in thy great heart for her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her; 
Then will she come and oft will sing to thee, 
When thou art working in the furrows; aye, 
Or weeding m the sacred hour of dawn. 

It is a comely fashion to be glad. 

—Jean Ingelor. 


+e 
TIPS AND TOLLS. 


Americans who visit England and the European 


Continent for the first time come in contact with a | 
custom which they find to be annoying and per- | 


plexing. 
To be sure, the custom of “tipping”—that is, 


of giving fees to hotel servants, railway officials, | 


porters, guides through all kinds of public build- 
ings, and what not—is not entirely unknown in 
this country; but it is not practised here to any- 
thing like the extent that it is on the other side of 
the ocean. 

There one can scarcely move in any direction 
without finding himself called upon to bestow 


some small sum—ranging from two cents to fifty | 


cents or a dollar—upon some attendant. 

The porter, the chambermaid, the waiter at 
table in the hotel always expect a “tip” before the 
guest leaves the house. Travelling by rail in- 
volves the payment of extra fees for every item of 
comfort or convenience. Cabmen expect a small 
sum always, in addition to the regular fares, 
which are fixed by law. 

If you enter a noted church, or go through 
a historic edifice,—even though it may only bea 
private residence,—the inevitable sixpence or half 
a franc is expected. 

The man who shows you through Windsor Cas- 
tle, or Warwick, or Westminster, or Notre Dame, 
always has his hands out for the looked-for fee. 


The higher the traveller is in rank, the more in | 
the way of fees is expected of him. A striking | 


century will not be got rid of so easily as that. 
The year 1900 belongs to the present century. 

It seems decidedly odd to think that we must 
wait until January 1, 1901, for the nineteenth cen- 
tury to end, but no more odd, perhaps, than it did 
for children, when they first heard of ‘the nine- 
teenth century,” to have to realize that it was 
composed of years which began with 18. If the 
nineteenth century could think for itself, it would 
perhaps be very much delighted to think that, in 
its extreme old age, it was going to have at least 
one year that began with 19! 


The first century was, of course, the century | 


which comprised the years of Our Lord from 1 to 
100, including both of them. It could not be a 
“century”—that is, one hundred of anything— 


without including a full one hundred years. 


It was necessary, then, that the second century ; 


should be composed of the years from 101 to 200, 
and the third century of those from 201 to 300, 
and so on, until we have for the nineteenth cen- 


tury, the years from the beginning of 1801 to the | 


beginning of 1901. Perhaps with some enthusi- 
astic youths, who feel, after the wonderful achieve- 
ments of the nineteenth century, that there is a 
sort of magic of its own in each grand division of 
the year, that last one year will go very slowly 
indeed. 

When the nineteenth century was ushered in, 


probably very few people dreamed that, in ma- | 


terial inventions and the comforts of life, men 
would make in it greater strides than the world 


| had made in its whole life up to that time. 


People then expected great changes, no doubt, 
in the political and social structure of the nations. 
The American and French Revolutions had given 
a political turn to everybody’s thoughts, and sober 
men and women shook their heads when the new 
century was born, saying to themselves, doubt- 
fully, “What manner of child shall this be ?” 

Yet the nineteenth century has not been very re- 
markable for changes in the political structure of 
the nations. There has been very great social pro- 
gress indeed, but the greater number of civilized 
and enlightened countries are still under the 
monarchical form of government, and the repub- 
lican form had its birth in the United States and 
France in the last century. 

What the nineteenth century is by very much 


instance of this appeared in the recent tour of the | the most remarkable for is its progress in material 


German Emperor William to Italy. It is stated 


hundred thousand dollars. 


| things, and especially inventions. When we re- 
| that the value of the tips which he gave while on | flect that railroads, steamboats, the telegraph, 
| his travels amounted in all to no less than two| stoves, gas, matches, sewing-machines, photo- 


graphs, telephones, ether, steel pens, India-rubber, 


It is said that he took with him from Berlin for | reaping, mowing and threshing machines, and 
this purpose eighty diamond rings, one hundred | electrical engines are all inventions or develop- 


and fifty silver stars, fifty jewelled scarf-pins, 
thirty bracelets, six swords, thirty photographs, 
thirty watches and a hundred cigar-cases, none 
of which he carried back to Berlin. 


— of the nineteenth century, it seems as if 


there had been very little progress in anything at 


| all up to that time. 


It seems, too, as if it were impossible that the 


Besides submitting to the universal custom of | twentieth century should be distinguished by any 
| “tips,” the tourist in Europe often finds himself | such progress. 
obliged to pay small tolls at bridges, and other | the present century was chiefly in an unexpected 


Perhaps, as the development of 


It is not unusual to give the por- | 


But it has been abolished there, and | 


| where it is now impracticable ; a steerable flying. 
| machine or air-ship; the application of the nitro. 
| gen of the air directly to the nourishment of 
plants, so that food products may be raised in 
abundance and cheaply almost anywhere; and a 
means for storing up and saving the heat-force 
| generated by the sun on the surface of the earth. 

It must not be supposed, because we have had 
so many remarkable machines and discoveries 
that the inventors have no more hard nuts to 
crack. And certainly, between inventions that are 
| still needed, in the improvement of the condition 
of the poor, and in all-round mental, moral and 
sesthetic development, the twentieth century will 
have a chance to make itself as illustrious as the 
nineteenth. 


FAMILY PRIDE. 


There is a family pride which cannot be com. 
mended—the kind that boasts of inherited wealth, 
titles and pedigree; but there is a family pride which 
ought to be universal, and we will give a specimen of 
it. 
One of the most powerful families in Kentucky, as 
well from numbers as from strength of character, 
was the Hardin family, who removed from Virginia 
to Kentucky in 1786, and settled on lands which they 
continued to own and cultivate for sixty years, with. 
out selling or losing an acre. For ten miles in one 
| line every farm was owned by Hardins, all closely 

related, all fast bound together in family affection, 
| all people of the best Kentucky pattern, valiant, 
strong and true. 

The leading man of the Kentucky Hardins, Colonel 
John Hardin, lived to old age, and his sons also; all 
but one, the heroic John Hardin, Jr., who bore a 
flag of truce to the Indians in 1792, and was massg- 
cred by them while he slept trustingly in their camp. 

His youngest brother, Martin, lived to the great 
age of ninety-two. Inthe last year of Martin’s life 
he was visited by his nephew, Mark Hardin, who 
was also an old man. One day the aged patriarch 
said to his nephew: 

‘Mark, I am now in the ninety-second year of my 
age. I suppose I am the oldest living man of the 
tribe, and I never knew a Hardin that was a liar; I 
never knew a Hardin that was a thief; I never knew 
| a Hardin that was a coward, and your father was the 
| noblest of them all.” 
| As he uttered the last words, in praise of the hero 
who had been treacherously slain fifty years before, 
| the tears rolled down his wrinkled face. During all 
| that long period he had never been able to speak of his 
brother without tears, such was the enduring force 
of fraternal affection among the Hardins. Such love 
never exists in an unworthy family. If brothers 
love in that way, it proves nobleness in both. 

One of their neighbors remarked that “the Hardins 
were a strong-minded family, but obstinate.” 

On hearing this, Mark Hardin made some observa- 
tions. “If,” said he, “I have been given a strong 
mind to discern the truth, and integrity of purpose 
to maintain the right, may I not proudly wear the 
epithet of obstinacy? Bunyan would call it ‘valiant 
for the truth.’ Thus viewed, we accept the soft im- 
peachment as bringing with it no reproach.” 

The old man concluded with some good Thanks- 
giving advice, which perhaps derived point and em- 
| phasis from the fact that he had remained faithful to 
the Union during the war, when others of the family 
had followed the fortunes of the Confederacy. 

“In the year 1786,” said he, “‘then a boy four years 
of age, I was landed in the woods near a spring, 
some three miles east of where Springfield was after- 
ward built. It was then the District of Kentucky, 
part of Virginia. Since then the Constitution of the 
| United States was adopted, and has since been ac- 
| counted of no binding force. Since then the Consti- 
tution of the Presbyterian Church has been adopted 
and violated. I had in early manhood sworn to sup- 
port the one, and in mature middle age vowed alle- 
giance to the otaer. I have in good faith endeavored 
to fulfil my obligations to each of them, as God has 
| given me judgment to do so. 

“And now, in my eighty-eighth year, to each one of 
you separately, and to all of us collectively, remem- 
ber that each of us owes it to ourselves and to each 
other to maintain the character that has been trans- 
mitted tous. When there is a question of right, let 
us be obstinate in maintaining that right, and let us 
be obstinate in upholding the truth, and prove our 
lineage true.” 

That is the right kind of family pride. We can 
hardly have too much of it. 





WAIT TILL TO-MORROW. 


An old lady, noted for her shrewd insight into the 
characters of young people, said lately: 

“I owe much of the content and happiness in my 
life to a trifling incident which occurred in my girl- 
hood. Like many ugly girls of sixteen I was morbid 
and jealous, craving sympathy, longing for @ change, 
certain that a lonely, unappreciated future lay before 
me. There were, too, circumstances in our family 
relations that made me miserable. This misery I 
felt would last forever. 

“One day I was in a boat in a wide river with my 
mother. The water was full of small boats which 
passed and repassed us, moving to and fro, darting 
from bank to bank. 

‘Helen,’ my mother said, after I had poured — 
some of my misery to her, ‘you leave wholly wet 
your ideas of life, its change. You will go through 
this world just as you do through this river. 

“The people near you will fall back or shoot ahead 
of you, but they will never occupy again the position 
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to you which they do now. The banks and scenery 
will never be the same to you one hour as they will 
be the next. You find a man cruel and foolish now; 
but five years hence he and you will both have 
changed your base and grown into different persons. 

«*Lay aside your hates and your sorrows for a 
year or two, put them out of your mind, and you will 
find that the cause for them has disappeared.’ 

“The idea pleased my fancy. I remembered it. If 
I found an acquaintance disagreeable or malicious, I 
deferred my hate of him for a year or two; and lo! 
he was gone out of my way or had altered into a 
friendly, pleasant fellow. If I tugged at some root 
of monstrous evil to no purpose, I bided God’s time, 
and it crumbled away. In short, I have learned to 
depend on to-morrow as a cure for all of to-day’s 
ills.” 

This kind of teaching seems like the most hack- 
neyed platitude to middle-aged people, who have 
seen the strange revenges brought on by the whirli- 
gig of time; who know that characters of men and 
women do alter, and that the sharpest grief will | 
wear out. 

But if the young could be made to believe it, how 
much pain they would avoid, passing by on the other 
side. They are so sure of their convictions! Their | 
unpleasant neighbor is a villain of deepest dye, 
their loneliness of sou! will last till death, their grief | 
isimmortal. Perhaps only time itself can teach them | 
the healing quality of time, or that 

“The darkest day, 
Wait till to-morrow, will have passed away.” 
Pare ee pe RN 
ENERGETIC. 


Many years xgo, when Detroit was much less of a 
city than it is at present, there came on a very severe 
and sudden “‘cold snap”’ early in the winter. The roads | 
leading out of the city were almost impassable from 
recent heavy rains, and wood, then the only fuel 
burned in the city, rose suddenly and enormously in 
price. 

Mr. H. H. Emmons, a prominent lawyer, one even- 
ing, as he was retiring to his room for the night, said 
to his wife that something must be done for the poor, 
or many of them would actually freeze to death. 
Fortunately, he was a man who knew how to act, as 
well as to feel. 

The next morning he breakfasted before daylight, 
and started out, not to seek advice, but to do what 
was needed. 

The first man he met he hailed thus: “Are you 
around notifying?” 

“Notifying what?” 

“Why, the meeting at the United States court- 
room, to take measures to distribute wood to the 
poor. It is to be held at nine o’clock. Something 
must be done at once, or the people will be freezing.” 

“J hadn’t heard anything about it,” answered the 
citizen, “‘but I will gladly do what I can.” 

“Very good. Suppose you notify those on your 
street immediately, and send everybody along to the 
Court-house ?’ 

He set the next man, and the next, at the same 
business, till the city was roused. At nine o’clock 
the court-room was filled to overflowing. Thousands | 
of dollars were subscribed on the spot; the poor were 
relieved at once. Within an hour and a half from 
the time when the first man was asked if he was 
around notifying, proclamation had been made that 
the destitute could obtain fuel at a certain wood- 
yard. 

The amount of money raised proved to be twice 
what was needed, and the remainder was invested 
for similar use in the future. 

One of the pleasantest features of the affair was the | 
fact that nobody, or almost nobody, knew how the | 
meeting came to be called. “A spontaneous gather- 
ing” all the newspapers called it, and it was com- | 
mented upon far and near. 

If you want a thing done, set about doing it. 


bei Se eee 
EMPRESS ELIZABETH. 


The story of the marriage of the present Emperor 
of Austria-Hungary is one of those royal romances 
which, in every generation, teach that princes are 
much like other men, and that princesses are women. 

Caroline, the elder daughter of Duke Maximilian 
of Bavaria, was selected, whilst a child, as the bride 
of the heir of the Austrian crown. Money was 
Scarce in the ducal palace, but the whole family 
cheerfully economized that Caroline might be edu- | 
cated in such a way as would fit her for the position 
of Empress of Austria. 

When the time for the marriage drew near, the 
young Emperor Francis Joseph visited the duke, that 
he might make the acquaintance of his future wife. 
He admired Caroline, but fell in love with her 
younger sister Elizabeth, a madcap child, who passed 
her days on horseback, scouring the country. 

Ministers argued and courtiers remonstrated, but 
the young Emperor persisted in preferring the wild 
child, and refused to see that her sister was much 
better fitted than she to be his Empress. A few 

, months later, the child, for she was but little more 
‘than sixteen years old, entered Vienna as Empress 
of Austria. 

For more than thirty years she has occupied that 
position, but her happiest hours have been those in 
which she has forgotten that she was Empress-queen, 

while riding after the hounds or hunting the chamois. 

“She has not learned,’ says the writer from whose 
article in the Cornhill Magazine we have gathered 
these facts, “to submit with patience to the restraints 
that hedge in the lives of sovereigns; and the Vien- 
Rese, in spite of their love for their beautiful Empress, 
openly mourn that the Emperor should have chosen 
One who regards a court ball as a penance, and a state 
feremony as a thing scarcely to be lived through.” 
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PIE FESTIVAL. 
“Life isn’t as hard as it used to be, in some direc- 
tions,” said a plump-cheeked matron, as she presided 
Over her Thanksgiving dinner. 
“Why, I can remember when this day was simply 
& great pie festival to women who did their own 
Work. We began a fortnight beforehand; we stoned 
taisins, chopped meat, spiced and sugared and tasted. 


| ering the coals and brands with ashes at night. This 


| sleigh-runner grinding over rocks. 


| was caught in tinder,—charred cotton rags. The oid 
| flint-lock musket, with a few grains of powder and 


| inches long by three-quarters of an inch diameter. 


“There were mince and apple and squash and 
pumpkin and rice and custard and lemon. Oh, it’s 
the truth! You needn’t laugh, Doctor Jack! I sup- 
pose that was one way we took to spoil our constitu- 
tions, and keep you doctors in fees. 

“When Thanksgiving Day came, there were pies 
enough in every house to last the most voracious 
family for weeks. One year, I remember, I had sev- 
enty-eight, and I was quite envious because I discov- 
ered that Mrs. Hill had ninety-four. 

“‘We began the day with thankful hearts—I hope— 
and pie. Everybody ate it for breakfast. Then for 
dinner it appeared again, with the pudding, and at 
supper-time, when we began to be half relieved that 
the day’s great responsibilities were over, plates con- 
taining four or five kinds of pie were passed round, 
and it was considered etiquette to taste a bit of each. 
Among our other mercies, I propose this year to be 
thankful that pie is not the tyrant it used to be.” 


or 
STRIKING A LIGHT. 


In the days before the invention of friction matches 
the difficulty of procuring fire was so great that all 
pains were taken to prevent the fire on the hearth 
from going out. All winter long it was kept by cov- 





was one of the domestic cares of our forefathers, 
and Homer alludes to the practice as common in his 
day, three thousand years ago. 


But fire could not be kept with comfort in the sum- 
mer, and there would be times in the winter when 
the hearth would become cold. Then some coals 
must be brought from a neighbor’s, or a new fire 
must be kindled in the house. 

This latter process was usually accomplished by 
means of flint and steel. Most readers have no doubt 
seen a spark of fire struck out from a horse’s shoe 
hitting a stone in the road, or from the shoes of a 


To obtain fire by this method a piece of steel, such 
as a file or rasp, was struck with a flint, or a bit of 
white quartz from a granite ledge, and the spark 


some tinder in the pan, was looked upon by our 
grandmothers as a domestic utensil. Sometimes, on 
a clear day, a burning-glass,—a lens for collecting at 
one point the rays of the sun,—was used. 

The method of producing fire by rubbing together 
two dry sticks is known to most boys, but it has not 
been often adopted by civilized people. It belongs 
to the ruder conditions of life. 

In Thibet Captain William Gill found practised a 
more scientific method than any of these. The na- 
tives strike a light by compressed air. The apparatus 
used consists of a wooden cylinder, two and a half 


This is closed at one end; the base being about the 
size of a quill pen, an air-tight piston fits into this 
with a large, Jat knob at the top. The other end of 
the piston is slightly hollowed out, and a very smail 
piece of tinder is placed in the cup thus formed. 

To use this the cylinder is hela in one hand, the 
piston inserted, and pushed about half-way down. 
A very sharp blow is then given with the palm of the 
hand on the top of the knob. The hand must at the 





| same time close on the knob, and instantly withdraw 


the piston, when the tinder will be found alight. It | 
requires skill to use the apparatus as well as science | 
to invent it. | 


| 
| 
| 


” a eee ce 
A WOMAN'S SMILE. 


A story told of William Hutton, the English | 
| mathematician, illustrates the winsome power of | 
|@ woman’s smile. Mr. Hutton had the reputation 
| among his neighbors of being a wise man, and one 
day he was called on by a countrywoman for advice. 
| Her husband behaved unkindly to her, and frequently | 
| left her alone at home while he spent his evenings | 
| at the ale-house. She wished the wise man to tell 
| her how she could cure her husband of his bad hab- 
its. 
“The remedy,” said he, “is a simple one, but I 
have never known it to fail. Always greet your hus- 
band with a smile.” 

The woman dropped a courtesy, and went away. A | 
few months afterward she again called on the math- | 
ematician, sey with her a pair of chickens, 
which she begged him to accept as an expression of 
her gratitude. She had followed his advice, and her 
husband sought her company, and treated her with 
kindness. 


“No; not beautiful nor wise, 
More than thousands whom we prize; 
But her smile 
Was like sunshine in a room 
That before was filled with gloom 
ll the while.” 


——————~oo—_____—__ 
HIS WHOLE DUTY. 


When a man has done his very best he has a right, 
perhaps, to resent ignorant criticism. ‘Angels could 
do no more,” he might reply to his censor. So it was 
with Tim in the following story; only he was too 
modest to compare himself with an angel. 


“Have you had a sea to-day, Tim?” inquired a 
well-known legal gentleman of an equally well-known 
drayman. 

**Bedad, and I did, sor.” 

“How many?” 

“Only two, sor.” 

“How much did you get for both?” 

“Sivinty cints, sor.” 

“Seventy cents! How in the world do you expect 
to live and keep a horse on seventy cents a day?” 

“Well, some days I have half a dozen jobs, sor; 
but business has been dull to-day, sor. Only the | 
hauling of a thrunk for a gintilman for forty cints, 
an’ aload av furniture for thirty cints; an’ there was 
the pots an’ the kittles, and nobody knows phat 
else; a big load, sor.” 

“Do you carry big loads of household goods for 
thirty cents?” | 

“She was a poor widdy, sor, an’ had no more to | 
give me. I took all she had, sor; an’ bedad, sor, a 
lawyer couldn’t ha’ done no better than that.” | 





| 





Ste ES Re 
“CHARITABLE.” | 


Criticism may be uncompromisingly severe, and 
again it may be not less severe without being direct. 
Perhaps one who is criticised would prefer being 
knocked down with the sledge-hammer of open 
assault, to being pierced by the stiletto of the wit: 


An English organ-builder was one day asked what 
was thought of Mr. Blank as an organist. 

“Sir,” he said, with mock solemnity, “he is a most 
respectable man.” 

“Yes, I have no doubt of that, but I want to know 
how he ranks as a performer on the organ.” 

“Sir, he is a most exemp! man, and one who 
plays as oo he were also a charitable man.” 

“Now would you mind telling me what you mean 
by saying he performs like a charitable man?” 

‘Well, if I must be explicit, Mr. Blank plays upon 


€racked our imagination to conjure up new kinds | the organ as though he did not let his left hand know 





9f pie for Thanksgiving. 


what his right hand was doing.” 
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NOVEMBER. 
Th. 29. Horace Greeley died, 1872. 


Fr. 30. Provisional Treaty of Peace signed, 1782. 
DECEMBER. 


Sa. 1, Habeas Corpus Act restored at the North, 1863. 
Su. 2. John Brown executed, 1859. 

Mo. 3. Illinois admitted to the Union, 1818. 

Tu. 4. Washington took leave of his Officers, 1783. 
We. 5. Martin Van Buren born, 1782. 








For the Companion. 
THE FIRST THANKSGIVING. 


In Granada bells were ringing, 

In Granada altars burned, 
Heralds sw pe on palfreys Sicaming, 
Shouting: “Praise the Lord forever, 

Colon, Colon has returned!” 
Open stood the church of Palos, 
Struck the bells, now loud, now low; 
Landward, off the Gaudiana, 
Higher rose the star-crowned banner, 
Neared the acclaiming port of Palos, 
Neared the weeping port of Palos, 

Ancient Palos, 
Long ago. 


home to his scant meal, his wrinkled face full of a 
great peace and joy. What was a rich dinner or 
fine clothes to him? He had been up in the high 
places of life, joining in the hymn of thanks of 
the great, beautiful world to its Father. 

Are any of the readers of the Companion kins- 
folk of the Mellors ? 

The man who toils along the road with too 
heavy a load on his back, is not likely to take 
comfort in the sun or the growing grass, or to sing 
joyous hymns to the Hand that leads him. 

If your burden keeps you away from God, it is 
of your own making. Lighten it. Give up your 
vanity, your desire of show, your inordinate am- 
bition to excel. Take time to enjoy the good 
things which your Heavenly Father has given 
you, to make others happy in them and to thank 
Him for them. 


ee SE Rend ae 
COLONIAL THANKSGIVING. 


The early observance of a day of thanksgiving in 
the Colonies is well known. Not only was such a 
day set apart for remembering the bounty of the har- 
vest, but for various other blessings. Along with 
these days of giving thanks came about as frequently 
the days of fasting. So far as want of food was the 
occasion of fast days, they would occur usually in 
the springtime. In order to give an idea of the great 
variety of occasions for the one or the other of these 
holy days, there have been gathered from the early 





Higher rose the sea-wet banner 

hile the far hills smoked and burned, 
And the couriers, trumpets blowing, 
Shouted: “Praise to Isabella; 

Colon, Colon has returned!” 
Shone the smoke-red sun on Palos, 
In the seas of clouds aglow ; 

And the flag of crowns grew clearer, 
As the caravel drew nearer 
The acclaiming port of Palos, 
The rejoicing port of Palos, 
Ancient Palos, 
Long ago. 


Lands the viceroy, throngs acclaiming, 
Walks the time-worn streets again. 
Hears the gray cathedral’s towers, 
Answers: “Praise the Lord forever, 
Hither, mariners of Spain!” 
To the church with open portals, 
Glad bells ringing, blow on blow, 
Andalusian banners under, 
Leads he, ’mid the eyes of wonder, 
All his faithful men through Palos, 
All his sun-browned crew through Palos, 
Ancient Palos, 
Long ago. 


Hark,—what music fills the temple, 

Stops his feet beside the door ? 
“Hush,—they sing the hymn of Mary.— 
Listen, sailors of Hispania, 

Praise the Lord forever more!” 

Far within the church they heard it, 
The Magnificat sung low; 
Heard: “The humble He upraiseth,” 
Heard: “His holpen servant praiseth,”— 
As uprose the hymn of Mary, 
Far within the church of Palos, 

Ancient Palos, 

Long ago. 


Groinéd aisle and mullioned window, 
Choir escutcheoned, golden cross 
Met his eye as there he listened; 
Tonsured monks from old Cordova, 
Palmers gray from Badajos, 
Singers sweet from sweet Sevilla, 
"Neath the altar lamp aglow, 
*Mid the odorous oil ascending, 
Like the flery cloud attending 
Israel’s march of trump and censer, 
O’er the great sea of the Desert,— 
So he listened, 
Long ago. 


On the cool quays of Genova, 
Once that anthem he had heard. 
As the night stars gleamed above him, 
And the palaced air around him 
Seemed by mystic angels stirred, 
Was the earth a star, like Hesper, 
In the halls of space aglow ?— 
While those prisoned monks were chanting 
What strange ghee yom came haunting 


His young soul in old Genoa, 
On the cool quays of Genoa, 
White Genoa, 


Long ago? 


Now—how grand the monks were singing 
That same hymn of hope again!— 
“Ho,—advance, lead on the banner 
Of the crown of Isabella; 
Forward, mariners of Spain!” 
And the viceroy at the altar, 
Kneeling by his captives low, 
Bowed to praise the Lord of Heaven, 
For the world that He had given 
To the sceptre of Fernando, 
To the crowns of Isabella, 
To the Cross of Christ forever! 
So arose the First Thanksgiving, 
For the New World, 
Long ago! 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


+o>—_—_—_——_ 
For the Companion. 


SELF-LADEN. 


The clergyman, an old man in a shabby coat, 
had called on Mrs. Mellor the day before Thanks- 
giving. He could talk of nothing but the coming 
feast, the services, and the table to be spread for 
the poor of the parish. Mrs. Mellor scarcely 
looked up from her sewing while he talked. 

“T am sure,” she broke forth to her husband 
when he was gone, “J have no time to keep 
Thanksgiving. J have my duty 
The girls must have these dresses for the recep- 
tion. How the old doctor can give thanks, I don’t 
know.” 

Her husband paid no attention to what she said. 
He certainly had no time to think of God’s good- 
ness, or to give thanks for it. His mind was on 
his business day and night. Twenty years ago he 
had made up his mind to make a great fortune, 
and he had not yet accomplished it. 

The girls had no time. It strained all their ener- 
gies to keep up appearances on small means with 
the wealthy, fashionable people whose acquaint- 
ance they courted. 

The one bey of the family, a thin, pallid youth, 
sat bending over his books. 
the first honors in his class. Homer and Virgil 
left Bob no time to be happy, to help other human 
beings to happiness, o: to remember Who gave 
him his blessings. 

When Thanksgiving Day came, therefore, the 
Mellors had pumpkin pies for dinner, but other- 
wise took no note of it. They looked out with 


anxious impatience at the old clergyman going 


He was working for | 


records of Massachusetts the following causes: 


“To seek the Lord for His direction,” ‘‘to intreat 
the help of God,” “for humiliation to seek the face 
of God,” ‘novelties, oppression, atheism, excess, 
| superfluity, idleness, contempt of authority, and 

troubles in other parts to be remembered,” “‘for the 
| want of rain, and help of brethren in distress,” ‘‘in 


regard to our wants, and the dangers of our native | 


| country,” “‘for God’s great mercy to the churches in 
| Germany and the Palatinate,” “for a bountiful har- 
| vest, and for the arrival of persons of special use 


|and quality,” “for success and safe return of the | 


| Pequot expedition, success to the conference at New- 


ton, and good news from Germany,” and “sad con- | 


| dition of our native country.” 


Throughout the continuance of the Provincial Gov- | 


| ernment the proclamations of thanksgiving were 
| issued by the royal governors. This action was some- 
times taken, however, upon the suggestion of the 
General Court. When the Stamp Act was repealed 
in 1766, the House of Representatives desired Gov- 
ernor Bernard to appoint a day of general thanks- 
giving, to be observed throughout the province. A 
| —- was issued, appointing July 24th for the 
estival. 

Upon the termination of the Provincial Govern- 
ment, the Provincial Congress issued the thanksgiv- 
ing proclamation direct to the people. In 1774 the 
first Congress held its session in the meeting-house 
at Cambridge. October 22d of this year it appointed 
Thursday, the fifteenth of December, to be observed 
as a day of thanksgiving. 

It had been the invariable usage of the royal gov- 
ernors to append after their signature the formal 
ejaculation, “God save the King!” It was not added 
to the Congressional proclamation of 1774. 

The following year, 1775, the Council, or the upper 
house of the Provincial Congress, in 
Watertown, appointed November <‘ as a day of 
public thanksgiving throughout the Colony. This 
proclamation was signed by 
| the Council, and beneath their signature was added 
| the prayer, “God save the People!” 

still retained the old title of “Colony.” 
| Inthe following year, 1776, the Congress acted in 
| behalf of the “State” for the first time, and since 
| then the proclamations have closed with the prayer, 


| ‘God save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts!” 

| 

| “for while he wrote to prevent misery, by checking 
| error, he lived to afford a practical commentary on 


| his works.” Charles Lamb thought it worth while 
| to lend books to Coleridge, who was sure to return 





—@>—__—__——_ 
NOTE CF EXPLANATION. 


John Bernard, in his ‘‘Retrospections of America,” 
relates a good story of Dr. Franklin, whom he de- 


them “enriched with annotations, tripling their | 
value ;” but most of ourreaders would prefer Frank- | 


lin’s foot-notes even to those of “S. T. C.”’ himself. 


| ms out one day, Franklin 
| ting listle 

| and his elbow on his knee. Taking this for a fit 
| of laziness, Franklin drew rein to expostulate, but 
| the first glance at the man’s face excited his pityin 
| interest. Inquiring brought out a sad story of tail 
ures in regard to land, implements, and live-stock. 


assed a farmer sit- 


| try, but seemed to throw doubt on his intelligence. 
“Have you read any of my books, my friend?” 
| said he. “I am Dr. Franklin.” 

At this name the man looked up eagerly, but the 
next moment relapsed into his former apathy, as if 
completely heart-broken. 

“Oh yes, doctor,” he replied, “I’ve read your 
almanacs—lI’ve worked by ’em and slept upon ’em—I 
and my wife and all my boys. But I don’t see the 
good of it; none of your sayings have come true.” 

“No?” exclaimed Franklin; ‘‘now which do you 
mean in particular?” 

“Why, don’t you remember, doctor, where you 
say, ‘A light hand makes a heavy pocket.’ ‘He who 
runs in youth may lie down in age.’ ‘Industry must 
| ee r,’ and all that? Now here have I been sink- 
| ing <1 and deeper instead of getting on, work as 
| I would.” 





| 


“Humph!” rejoined Franklin; “it strikes me, my 


to attend to. | friend, that where I say, ‘Industry must prosper,’ | 


ere is a note at the bottom to explain.” 

“A note? I don’t recollect any notes.” 

“Then it is very likely your copy is an imperfect 
one; many of my first editions were; so to-morrow 
I’ll send you a proper one I have at home, and if 

| you’ll take the trouble to look over it, you will find 

under the line ‘Industry must prosper’ a note which 
throws further light on the subject.” 

The doctor then rode on. The next morning a 
packet was brought to the farmer’s door containing 
the almanac as promised, and after thumbing a few 
pages he found the line, and beneath it an explana- 
ee twenty dollars on the Philadelphia 

ank. 


th 


——__—+or 
DOGS AND ELK. 


The world is full of tragedies. 


wood. Indeed, they are perhaps most numerous in 
the most out-of-the-way places; of all wild animals, 


‘natural death,” so called. 


A stockman from the Wind River range, Wyoming, 
os fierce and exciting battle between a brave 
old elk and the wild dogs that infest the region. 





session at | 


the several members of | 


The province 
| 


clares to have had few equals as a philanthropist; | 


ssly by the roadside, his chin on his hand, | 


The details convinced the doctor of the man’s indus- | 


They occur not 
only in cities and villages, but in every field and 


it is probable that only here and there one dies a 


The river escapes from the mountains and hills into 
what is known as the basin district, over high and 
beautiful hills named the Maiden Hair. While rid- 
ing near these falls, the stockman’s attention was 
attracted by a deep baying. Recognizing the sound 


as coming from sav: dogs, and realizing the neces- 
sity of getting out of the way, he rode rapidly to the 
top of a neighboring hill, which commanded an ex- 
cellent view of the falls, and also of the surrounding 
country. 

He had scarcely reached the top of the hill when 
he saw, dashing along a high ridge ee 
to the river, a magnificent buck elk, hotly chased b 
a dozen or more mountain dogs. The race had evi- 
dently been going on for sore time, for the elk ap- 
peared to be nearly exhausted, and the dogs were 
not in the best of condition. 

On swept the pursued and the pursuers, every 
bound bringing the dogs nearer the haunches of the 
tired elk. Suddenly the elk changed his course, and 

lunged down the side of the ridge, making straight 

or the falls. Overhanging the edge of the river, and 

towering directly above the ll at the foot of the 
falls, was a huge rock. On this rock the bull made 
his way, and planting himself within a few feet of 
the edge, with lowered antlers, awaited the attack. 

He did not have to wait long. The dogs came with 
a rush, and hurled themselves at their prey. First 
one and then another dog was caught upon the elk’s 
antlers, and sent gteny | into the depths below. 
Just when the fight was hottest the rock suddenly 
ave way, and, with a crash, the combatants dropped 
| foto the water at the foot of the falls, and their 
| bruised and bleeding remains were swept on down 
| the stream. 








WHEN DAY IS DONE. 


When day is done, 
The silent shadows, one by one, 
On dusky pinions settle down 
O’er quiet field and busy town. 
With folded petals dreams the rose, 
The lily nods in sweet repose, 
Hid in the forest dark and still, 
Sing hermit thrush and whip-poor-will. 
The stars look down with loving eyes, 
And cone the south wind sighs,— 
When day is done. 


When day is done, 
Its busy cares flit, one by one. 
The tired hands from labor cease, 
The kindly darkness sends its peace, 
And aching heart and throbbing brain 
Rest from the daylight’s toil and pain. 
O’er weary eyes fast closed in sleep, 
Fair, drowsy visions come and kee 
Sweet watch the while, and whisper low; 
“To-morrow will be well, we know,”— 
When day is done. 


—Dorothy Grey, in Cottage Hearth, 

——<- 
COMPARATIVELY EASY. 

It was seven long years since Jonas Harris had 

| begun to “keep company” with Miss Hannah Bell, 

and yet, in all that time, he had not mustered cour- 

age to propose a certain important question. His 


| 


house was lonely and waiting; hers was lonely | 
enough to be vacated, and still Jonas could not bring | 
Many a time | 


himself to speak the decisive words. 
had he walked up to her door with the courage of a 
lion, only to find himself a very mouse when she 
appeared. 

He had never failed in dropping in to cheer her 


loneliness on Thanksgiving evening, and this year he 
presented himself as usual. The hearth was swept, 


the fire burned brightly, and Miss Hannah was | 


adorned with smiles and a red bow. 

Conversation went serenely on for an hour or so, 
and then, when they both sat peeing, red-cheeked 
apples, with great contentment, Jonas began to call 
upon his recollections. 

“It’s a good many years, aint it, Hannah, since you 
and I fust sot here together?” 

“Yes, —_— many.” 

“J wonder if I shall be settin’ here this time an- 
other year?” 
| Maybe I shan’t be at home. Perhaps I shall go 

= he spend the evening myself,”’ said Miss Hannah, 
riskly. 
This was a blow, indeed, and Jonas felt it. 
“Where?” he gasped. 


“Oh, I don’t know,” she returned, beginning to | 


| quarter her apple. “I might be out to tea—over to 
your house, for instance.” 

“But there wouldn’t be anybody over there to get 
supper for you.” 

“Maybe I could get it myself.” 

**So you could! so you could!” cried Jonas, his 
eyes beginning to sparkle. “But there wouldn’t be 
anybody to cook up the pies and cakes beforehand.” 

**Maybe I could cook ’em.” 

At that moment Jonas’s plate fell between his 
knees to the hearth, and broke in two, but neither of 
them noticed it. 

“Hannah,” cried he, with the pent-up emphasis of 
seven long years, “could you bring yourself to think 
of gettin’ married?” 

A slow smile curved her lips; surely she had been 
given abundant time for consideration. 

i I could,” she returned, demurely, and 
Jonas has admired himself to this day for leading up 
to the subject so cleverly. 


RAFTY. 


Ewen Cameron of Lochiel, whose adventures were 
themes for Highland minstrels, aided General Monk 
in restoring Charles II. to his throne. His services 
were recognized by the merry monarch’s brother, 
James, Duke of York, afterward James II. Lochiel, 
in Edinburgh, waited on the duke, who talked with 
him about his exploits, and at last demanded his 
sword. Lochiel, who was wearing an ornamental 
rapier, handed the weapon to James; but the duke, 
in attempting to draw it, found the blade so rusty 
| that he could not stir it. 





**Lochiel’s weapon has not often stuck in its scab- 
bard when the royal cause required it,” said the 
duke, handing back the rapier to Lochiel. With a 
slight effort, the chief drew out the blade. 

“See, my lords,” said the duke to the courtiers, 

“the sword of Lochiel obeys no hand except his 
own!” 
Then he took the rapier, made Lochiel kneel, and 
struck him on the shoulder with the blade, saying, 
“Rise up, Sir Ewen!” The courtiers smiled affably, 
while glowing with envy. 

Lochiel, whose cunning had earned for him the 
title of the “Ulysses of the Highlands,” had visited 
Edinburgh to save the lives of several clansmen who 
had been arrested. Two soldiers, in attempting to 
drive off cattle from a village, had caused the death 
of their owner, an old woman, whereupon the villa- 
gers had killed the soldiers. 

When the Duke of York left the city, the envious 
courtiers pushed the trial, and would have secured a 
conviction but for Lochiel’s strategy. He hired sev- 
eral hard drinkers to invite the principal witnesses 
toatavern. On the morning of the trial these were 
found snoring under the tavern table. The case was 
dismissed, and the clansmen followed their chief in 
triumph to Lochaber. 

The sheriff of Inverness, while holding court in 
the Highlands, came to Lochaber, attended by a 
guard of six hundred men. The Highland chieftains 
were incensed that my? but themselves should dare 
to exercise authority in their domains, but Lochiel 
was the —_ 
to depart without holding his court. 

Attended hy five hundred clansmen, Lochiel 
marched to the court, giving out that he had brought 
a band of honor to the judge; but he dropped a hint 
to two or three leading spirits : 

Ye judge will ruin us all. 
so clever as to get upa 
I have seen them vale 


| 
| 


| 


a Is Ee of ma ints 
row, and sen m ? 
mischief at less need” ad 








one shrewd enough to force the sheriff 


The sheriff aitti judge i een 
e sheriff was ng as judge in a roo 

tothe door. Suddenly a blow Tes struck: pine 
arose; the crowd took sides, and the court. 
ringing with shouts, was lighted up by the g} a 
of swords and dirks. The sheriff, frightened 
his wits, threw himself upon hiel’s prot 
and the crafty chief, with much parade, escort, 
out of the country. hiel received a je 
thanks from the Council, and the sheriff neve 
set his foot in the territory of the Camerons, 


—>—_____ 
NEW RECRUIT. 


One could scarcely expect a cow, not trained to the 
profession of arms, to conduct herself with great 
self-possession as one of an army. In the “Story of 
a Boy Company” is to be found an anecdote concern. 
ing one such new recruit,—a cow which, with several 
hens and a rooster, were attached to a Confederate 
battery. As soon as a halt was made for the night 
the fowls were taken from the wagon where they 
rode, the rooster was tied to a wheel-spoke, by the 
leg, and his family always remained near him. 


As the war progressed, and the horse 
the cow was brought into use as a beast of burden 
She was saddled, dishes, aoemeyane and coffee-pots 
were hung upon the saddle, and the docile creature 
moved away, quite oblivious of the clatter on her 
back. She was usually tied to a caisson, but often 
she was turned loose, and thus followed the batte: 
bs an — soldier. Ys 

uring the last winter of the war, a large 4 
boned brindle cow strayed into camp, and aithough 
at first wild, she soon followed the example of the 
veteran, and became an orderly recruit. 

One day, when a sudden start had been ordered, it 
was op 4 advisable to utilize the new cow as a 
porter. little fellow named Carlton was ordered 
to saddle the cows. The old one was quickly loaded 
with the captain’s ba gage, recently killed chickens 
and other rations, and Carlton then proceeded to put 
the coffee-pot, skillet and other cooking utensils upon 
the brindle. He was obliged to make her fast to a 
pine-tree, in order to load her rapidly. 

Everything was ready, the battery was about to 
move, and the captain directed Carlton to let go the 
A pe and make the brindle follow in the wake of the 
old cow who had just taken the line of march in good 
order. But no sooner had the ropes slipped from 
| brindle’s horns, than, with head, heels ond tail high 
| in air, she sped down the hill, the sound of her 
| bellowing mingling with the clatter of tin, and form. 

“es bass and tenor seldom heard. 
| fter freeing herself of every vestige of her pack, 
she slowly returned, seeking her companion. The 
scattered load was collected and placed again upon 
her back, but as soon as she was free, with a bound 
and bellow, she fled down the hill, this time never 
to return. 
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INDIAN BARGAINS, 


Our childhood’s hero, Robinson Crusoe, would 
have given half his island for the few seeds of corn 
which he fortunately discovered; and the Count de 
Moncerf, immured in the prison of the bandits, paid, 
with, however, many protests, his hundred thousand 
francs for a breakfast. There can be no fixed prices 
when things are weighed against necessities. The 
wild Indian is a perfect child, and when he wants 
anything, he wants it with all his heart, immediately, 
and without reference to anything else. He will give 
anything he possesses for the merest bauble to which 
he takes a fancy. Colonel Dodge relates some inci- 
dents illustrative of this trait: 


In 1867 a Sioux Indian came to Fort Sedgwick 
while I commanded it, having iu lis possession a 
very fine and elaborately painted buffalo robe. Many 
efforts were made by the officers to purchase that 
robe; money, sugar, coffee, flour to the value of 
twenty dollars was offered and refused. 

Some time after a sergeant passed, who had in his 
hand a paper containing two or three pounds of loaf 
sugar, cut into cubic blocks—cut-loaf, then new to 
| frontier people and to Indians. He gave the Indian 
a few lumps, and passed on. 
| Ina few moments the Indian came running after 
him, took the robe from his shoulders, and offered it 

for the paper of sugar. The exchange having been 
| made, he sat down on the ground, and deliberately 

ate up every lump. 
Years ago, when matches were not so universally 
used as now, a Lipan Indian was visiting Fort Martin 
| Scott in Texas. Bne day an officer to whom he was 
| talking took from his pocket a box. of what, to the 
Indian, were mere little sticks, and scratched one on 
| a stone to light his pipe. The Lipan eagerly inquired 
into this mystery, and looked on with astonishment 
while several matches were lighted to gratify him. 

He went to his camp, and brought back a dozen 
beautifully dressed wild-cat skins, which he offered 
for the wonderful box. The exchange was accepted, 
and he went off greatly pleased. Some time after he 
was found sitting by a large stone, on which he was 
gravely striking match after match, and did not 
cease until] every match was burned. 


Sette oo 
CLEVERLY CAUGHT. 


It often happens that the weak, who have no weapon 
but stratagem, are able to accomplish astonishing re- 
sults from the use of that alone. An example of 
strength subdued by guile may be found in the fol- 
lowing incident, taken from “An English Woman in 
America.” Once, while travelling in the West, she 
was obliged to take a seat in one crowded car, while 
her friends entered the next. 


Her neighbor in the seat was a disa reeable-looking 
fellow, whose features showed an alarming amount 
of low cunning, promising actual knavery. In spite 
of the Englishwoman’s distrust of him, she fell 
asleep, and was awakened by feeling her companion 
withdrawing his hand from her pocket. 

Her first impulse was to raise an alarm; her second, 
to ascertain the extent of her loss. It proved that 
the thief had only succeeded in taking her baggage- 
checks, and as his ticket was marked “Chicago, the 
lady resolved to wait until they reached that place, 
also her destination. : 

The train ran into the station at Chicago, the pick- 
pocket made his way to the door, and the lady 
walked beside him. A baggage express messenger 
was passing by thecar, and the lady stopped him. 

“This gentleman has the checks for my baggage, 
she said, pointing to the thief. ned 

he messenger turned to the man who, astonis 
at the suddenness with which the tables had — 
turned, hastily produced the checks and disappear 
in the crowd. 
—__—+o—_—__—_- 


WHY IT WAS NOT GOOD. 


Richard H. Dana was going by a negro church in 
Boston one evening, when the notion took him to 
enter and see what was going on. 


He looked about over the congre 
the minister for a few minutes, 
retired. In the vestibule one of the o 
stepped up to him and expressed reg 
hadn’t more attractive preaching to offe 
man. ne the 

Mr. Dana answered politely that he thoug ; 
preaching very good. But the colored brother in- 
sisted upon apologizing. s 

“Not much in de way ob preachin 
New York man!” 
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For the Companion. 


THANKSGIVING SUNSHINE. 


Cheery hearts and smiling faces, 
Gentle speech and ways, 

Make a cloudy, dull Thanksgiving 
Sunniest of days. 





<6>——— = 


For the Companion. 
THE TWINS’ THANKSGIVING. 


Chris and I are just eight years old apiece. 
That is, because we are twins, and we look so 
much alike even mamma can hardly tell which is 
which, without looking twice. 


asked us who ’twas for. 
Railroad President.” 

He was so kind and asked us ever so many 
questions, and before I knew it, we had told him 
all about it. He had such a cold he had to keep 
using his handkerchief most all the time. Then 
he wrote something on the envelope and said it 
was all right. 

And we ran home and waited until the last day 
before Thanksgiving, but nobody sent anything, 


Chris told him, ‘The 





and Chris and I felt so we couldn’t eat a mouthful 


of supper—hard!y—though we made believe to. 


But Bob and Car! kept talking all the time about 
| the nice things they should have to-morrow for 

dinner. 

Just then Chris pulled my dress under the table, 

and I looked at papa and he was slyly putting all 
| of his nice toast and dropped egg on Carl’s and 
| Bob’s plates. 

Even mamma looked sober when the rent-man 
| came that night for the money; and when she had 
| counted it out there was only a little silver left; 
| but then, she smiled just the same as ever and 
| said God would take care of us. 

When Chris and I went to bed that night we 

had another spell of crying, but we kept our faces 


Mamma opened the door and—what do you 
think? It was the grocery man, and he began 
rolling in things into the hall. 

Such piles and piles of them! A whole barrel 
of flour, sweet potatoes, a big turkey and—every- | 
thing ! 

We just danced around the room we were so 
glad, and Bob almost made us crazy. 

But papa and mamma did act so queer! papa 
just put his arm around mamma’s neck, and I do 
believe they both cried! I Anow mamma did. 

The man said the things were sent by the rail- | 
road hands. We never knew before that it had | 
any hands, and we don’t see how it can send | 
things, if it has. | 

But something beautifuller still came after that | 
—the post-man brought it. "Twas a letter, and 
when papa opened it he found a paper in it that | 
gave him pay for all the time since he was | 
hurt. 

Oh, it was just splendid! Mamma never sewed 
a speck all day. And I’m sure it was the best 
Thanksgiving that ever was! And we were all so 
happy ! 

Chris and I think it all came because we wrote 
that letter, but maybe God told the railroad hands | 























Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
a 


ENIGMA. 


One slice of a turkey, luscious and brown; 


One piece of a chicken, the fattest in town; 


One-fifth of a quail, on thin wheaten toast; 


One cut from the end of a venison roast; 


One-fourth of a duck, done just to a turn; 
Two parts of a goose, but don’t let it burn; 
Exactly one-fifth of a vanity puff; 


And of English plum pudding one-sixth is enough. 


Now place all these goodies in tempting array, 


They will bring to your mind a time-honored day 


2. 


Bob comes next. He is six, and he’s such a/|inthe pillow, so nobody would hear us, and we 
topsy-turvy boy! When he comes into the house, | both said we could not sleep a mite all night. 
seems as if everything was turned bottom-side up | 
in a minute. Then he’s got such lungs! Papa| knew, it was morning, and there was such a 
says he’ll make a good brakeman when he grows | pounding at the outside door! 
big. | We jumped out of bed and peeped through the 

Carl is the youngest of all. You ought to see ! door—in our night-dresses. 
him, he isso lovely! He’s 
got the brownest eyes, and 
his hair will curl whichever 
way you brush it; and i | . j 
everybody that sees him i 4 
has to stop and kiss him, ill | 
he is so sweet. | 

Then he asks such grown- 
up questions about God 
and everything, that we 
are most afraid sometimes 
that we shan’t raise him. | i 

! 
{ 








Papa got hurt ever and © 
ever so long ago on the 
cars. His leg was all ’ 
broke up,—not clear in two, 
but inside,—so he had to lie 
on the lounge, and be tend- 
ed. And mamma sewed | 
for cross Miss Brown, who 
does dressmaking; and it 
made papa most discour- 
aged to have her sew so 
hard, to get things for us 
to eat. 

But when papa groaned 
and looked sober, mamma 
laughed at him, and sang 
and everything, to cheer 
him up. She’s the dearest 
little mamma! and papa 
thinks so, too, I guess. 

Chris and I did ’most 
all the work, so as to help, 
and we didn’t break a single 
thing, ’cept one cup that 
was cracked, and a bow] 
that wasn’t. 

Mamma used to call us 
“her little comforts,’’ and 
we did try ever so hard not 
to fret about anything; but 
sometimes it did seem as 
if we couldn’t help it, we 
were all so tired of oatmeal 
and baked potatoes ! 

Papa had nice things, of 
course, but I s’pose we 





: " : UOTATIO} ZZLE. 
about it. We asked Him to help us, and mamma . - sant aang F 
thinks He always answers when people ask Him The last two quotations suggest what is concealed 


| in the first three. 


But it was so funny, the very first thing we | for anything. i 


We all thanked Him for the things, anyway; 
and now everything will be all right, for papa is 
going to work next week. | 


“All my treasury 
Is yet but unfelt thanks, which, more enriched 
Shall be your love and labor’s recompense.” 


—‘Richard IT.,” Act ii., Scene 3. 








Juuia D. Peck. |! ul 


“Thou mak’st a testament 
: As worldlings do, giving thy sum of more 
| To that which had too much.” 
—*As You Like It,” Act ii., Scene 1. 
III. 
‘‘As merry as the day is long.” 
-*‘Much Ado About Nothing,” Act ii., Scene 1. 


IV. 
“Provide the feast and bid 
the guests.” 
—“* Taming of the Shrew,” 
Act ti., Scene 1. 

















Vv. 

“Alas, poor hurt fowl!’’ 
—‘* Much Ado About Noth- 
ing,” Act ii., Scene 1. 

ANNA M. PRATT. 


Hii ii 3. 

A CURIOUS COMPARISON. 
i i | Positive. 
Compensation am I 


That’s due those 
who serve you; 


Comparative. 


In danger my 
power 

Will entirely un- 
nerve you. 

Superlative. 

Thanksgiving 
Day’s here— 

Ho! butchers and 
bakers, 

And bid to me all 

The gay holiday 
makers, ¢ 


4. 
DOUBLE ACROS- 
ric. 

1. A town situat- 
ed on the coast of 
Peru. 

2A 
song. 

3. Earned. 

. An extraordinary thing. 
A marsupial animal of New Holland. 
3. Act of squinting. 

7. Frolicsome. 

8. Opprobrious. 

9. Impetuous. 

10. To make an island. 

11. One of the Western States. 

12. A greedy eater. 

Primals—A New England festival. 

Finals—The place where it is most en- 
joyed. 

5. 


narriage 





couldn’t afford anything 
better. 

One day Bob cried, and said he wouldn’t eat 
any supper, else he could have some pie. Chris 
and I coaxed him out under the apple-tree in 
the yard, and told him it was ’most Thanksgiving, 
and then we should have everything nice: chicken 
and pie, and p’raps cranberry sauce! 

After that we had to tell him all about it over 
and over every day, so as to keep him from 
Making a fuss, and worrying mamma. 

But one day something dreadful happened. I 
was washing dishes, and I heard papa and 
Mamma talking low together, and papa said, 
“Poor dears, they won’t have much Thanksgiving 
this year!” 

Mamma said, ‘‘Never mind. You will soon be | 
at work, and then we’ll give them a treat.” 1 

Iran out under the apple-tree and told Chris, | 
and we cried and cried till all the grass was wet | 
with tears. It seemed as if we couldn’t stand | 
Oatmeal another single day. But we didn’t dare 


for the Companion. 


A BOY’S OPINION. 


Oh, Valentine Day is well enough, 
And Fourth of July is jolly, 
And Christmas time is beautiful, 
With its gifts and its wreaths of holly. 


New Year’s calling is rather nice, 

And Hallowe’en sports are funny, 
And a May-Day party isn’t bad, 

When the weather is warm and sunny. 


Oh, all of them are well enough; 
But the day that is best worth living, 
Is when we all go to grandmamma’s, 
To a splendid, big Thanksgiving! 
Emma C. Down. 


or oe 


For the Companion. 


ENIGMA AND ANAGRAM. 
(Betty was not afraid of snow), and looked among | 
the neighbors’ sheep flocks, but there was no Jeff 
to be found, and, tired and very unhappy, Betty 
plodded toward home across the fields. 

There was a high wall down near the barn-yard 
over which the snow had drifted deep, and when 
Betty climbed upon it she noticed some curious 
little round holes down through the drift as though | 
some one had been boring them with an auger. 
However, she was too full of trouble to stop to 
look twice. She sprang off the wall—down 
through the light snow—plump upon Jeff’s 
| back! The little runaway had come home after 
| dark and finding himself shut out had curled him- 
| self up in the lea of the wall to pass the night as | 
best he could, and the snow had drifted over him | dinner? 
so deeply that he could not get out. The little 
| holes had been made by his warm breath. 


-_ 


. The front of an army 
As found in letters three; 
. A soft and thin white metal 
Such as you often see; 
. An ugly witch-like woman 
Whom children ever flee; 
. Averb you set in action 
Whene’er you plant a tree; 
. The region up above us 
Where all the birds are free. 
These five three-letter words, now, 
We bid you take apart, 
From them construct a day when 
We uplift a grateful heart. 


nw 


oo - Ww 


MONSEY. 


Conundrums. 


How can we learn of the harvest? 
corn ’(s8)talk. 

Why should tea be served last at a Thanksgiving 
Because every feast ends with t. 


From the 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 








to let Bob know, and we couldn’t trouble mamma, | 
80 we had to bear it. 

After a long time we thought of something. | 
We got some paper and a pencil, and wrote a let- | 
ter, and this was what was in it: 

Mr. PRESIDENT.—Our papa worked on the cars, | 
and got all smashed up—he wasn’t one bit careless, | 

twas trying to save an Irish boy from being | 
Sometimes he gets pretty blue, mamma says, | 
but we think he is real white, and we are too poor to | 
e any Thanksgiving, and it seems as if our hearts 

will break, els you can help us, we are so sick of 

Catmeal; but if you can’t, maybe God will. 

CHRISTINE AND CORA. 
P.S. Our papa’s name is Arthur Cordes. 


Then we put the letter in an envelope and carried 
i to the post-office. The man looked at it and 





She wandered all over the pasture in the snow | twins.” 


| Jeff was dug out, so hungry that he buited nis i. Fede. in 

HOW BETTY FOUND JEFF. | little mistress nearly down twice before she could| ~ s TT 

H E 

Little Betty Brown was in trouble,—and it was | get his breakfast of oats and carrots ready. aut a 

Thanksgiving Day, too!—for Jeff, her black cos-| what cared Betty for that so long as Jeff was safe PRUNE 

set lamb, was missing. He had not come home | @2d sound? CHRISTINE STEPHENS. o 4 =) ae 4 

with the calves from the back pasture the day be- catvisenasalonsslifliiissiamsanision ‘ M oO x ee > J ¥ 

; ; 22 £2 y 

} fore, and her father was afraid that a bear or some | Dic te Gabandee. Ve . es ee. 

vicious dog had caught him. oa? £88 2-5 oe 

That night a deep, light snow had fallen, drift- CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. ie a ee ee ee ee Te ee ee 
ing high over the fences and walls ; ae as soon - Caressing her father one day, a little girl passed Stereotyping. big Compass. S 
the sun broke out through the clouds, setting all her smal! hand over his hair, saying, “Papa, your 3. ¥ e " . a 
the snow crystals sparkling, Betty donned her tall | hair is getting full of frost.” ten vee 
rubber boots and hood, and in spite of the deli- | BaGusE 
cious odors of the roasting turkey and bubbling| Robbie’s mamma put on, by mistake, a light = I : N 2 a 
| plum-pudding, in which now the little girl had | stocking on one foot, and a dark one on the | eh en 
no pleasure, she went out hunting for her pet. | other, when he reminded her that ‘they were not) RouLtrure RB 
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For the Companion. 


FROST AND THE FLOWERS. 


He is in the garden, 
Let me haste! 

He is in the garden 
Making waste. 

Marigold and pansy, 

Dahlia, aster, tansy 


- 
Such a nosegay scarce is to my taste. 


Recognized 


ing to Rural 


Mignonette, my dearest, 
Art thou here? 
Tuberose, thou fearest? 
i am near! 
Come, each bud and flower, 
Come and grace my bower, 
Come! it is the falling of the year. 


Affairs, and 
World. 





He is in the garden; 
Let him be. 
Will he ask our pardon? 
No, not he! 
But the flowers are blooming, 
All the house perfuming. 
Safe beyond his touch. for you and me. 
IDA WHIPPLE RENHAM. 


—_— +o 
HIS TURKEY. 

The best practical joke I ever knew—said Uncle 
Will, in the story-telling hour after dinner—was one | 
I played, years ago, when I lived at Hampstead. I 
was working at the carpenter’s trade,—it was before 
I got the start I have now,—and a lot of us were just 
finishing old Simpkins’s barn. Simpkins was the | tised above. 
richest and stingiest man in town. One afternoon, 


we will send 


additional is 
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A VOLUME 


This valuable work is sold by subscription at 2.00 


A $2.00 SUBSCRIPTION BOOK PRESENTED EVERY SUBSCRIBER TO 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTORIST, 


RURAL MAGAZINE, and the authority on all matters pertain- 


known or more frequently quoted from. 


It is published monthly, each number consisting of not less 
than 48 pages, with colored cover, and a year’s numbers makes a 
large volume of 576 pages and over 1,000 Original Illustra- 
tions. It is a complete compendium of Rural and Household 


Each issue is now read in over 100,000 Families, distributed 
at 15,000 Post-Offices throughout the United States, and at over | The Charming Prima Donna, Boston Ideal Opera Company, 
800 Post-Offices in foreign lands. 

As an inducement for you to 
make the following special offer: The subscription price of THE | h 
AGRICULTURIST is $1.50 per annum, but on receipt of this amount,| LABLACHE FACE PO 
mentioning that you saw this offer in THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, | firmly convinced that it has not its equal 


Cyclopedic Book of Universal Knowledge, 


per copy, but by special arrangement with the pub- 
| lishers we have had a large edition printed for our own use and can present one to every subscriber as adver- | 


=*LABLACHE + 


RACE POWDER 


-BOSTON.-B. LEVY. = 


Rear 


EVER BLOOMING. 
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throughout the world as the STANDARD 


Life. No other journal of its class is more widely 


the only [Illustrated Rural Magazine in the 


ZELIE DE LUSSAN, 





HOTEL RICHELIEU, Chics 

Messrs. BEN LEvy & Co., feago, I 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sirs—As I have been using your beautiful 

Ww R for a fong time, I am 


in this or th 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for one year, and | old country; you will therefore allow me to offer yon 


ive this magazine a trial, we | 


in addition will present to every subscriber (providing 20 cents | ™y best wishes for its future success. 


sent for postage) a copy of the | 


lieve me, Very truly yours, 
ZELIE DE LUSSAN, 


THE LABLACHE FACE POWDER 


Is the — and only perfect toilet prepa- 
ration in the market. It purifies and beau- 
OF 1,340 PAGES AND 250 ILLUSTRATIONS. _tifies the complexion. Mailed to any ad- 


dress on receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. 


BEN LEVY & CO., 








THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST alone is fully worth the subscription price asked for it, $1.50 per year, | French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. 
several days before Thanksgiving, we got talking a year’s volume being nearly equal to that of the $4.00 magazines, but we want to introduce it into 50,000 new | - — 


homes, and adopt this method, being confident that after a year’s perusal, the new readers we secure in this way 


about him, and Jerry Bowles said: ‘‘He’s an old | will become permanent subscribers. 
screw, but I bet he'll have the decency to give us 
all Thanksgiving turkeys.” ’ " 

We laughed at that, and told Jerry he might take The Cyclopedic Book 
it out in betting, for though Simpkins had given usa OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE is a mas- 
long job, he wasn’t in the least bound to consider us 
permanent workmen. , ‘ 

But Jerry was obstinate and greedy, and he talked 
and blustered till we were tired of the whole subject, trations. It is finely printed on white paper, } 
and I made up my mind that he deserved a lesson. I and is bound in the best of style in English | 


didn’t say anything at the time, but that night I gave ,, 
a hint to Tom inates, a crony of mine, and he | Cloth with gilt embossed back. 


quite agreed with me. : It is nearly 8 inches long, 6 inches wide, 2 inches thick 

We laid all our plans, and the evening before | and weighs two and a halt pounds. The postage alone 
Thanksgiving Knowles came to my house, bringing | on a single copy is 20 cents. 
a pair of large yellow turkey legs. I had arranged a 
knobby bundle of sticks and shavings, and we tied 
the legs firmly to one end of it; then the whole was 
wrapped in stout brown paper, with those tell-tale 
feet sticking out and any one would have declared 
the bundle contained a big turkey. Medes and Persians; early State of Greece; Wars of 

My wife wanted me to goto the market for some | Greece and Rome; events to the Death of Cesar: Rome 
purchases which had not been delivered, and about as an Empire; corruption of Christianity; Decline and 
which she was getting anxious, so that gave me a | Fall of the Western Empire. 

ood excuse for driving down town. I harnessed 


Cit into the light wagon, put the mock-turkey under | *% “ , oy J 
the seat, and Tom and I started in high glee. ee Spat, ie ote 0 ot Chesiorangne: c egeomte. Cera 
When we reached Jerry’s house, he was standing | Power; Papal Power at its greatest height; Decline of 
in the door, and we drove on to do our errands. By | Papal Power and Formation of the Great Monarchies. 
the time the market-man had packed apples, oranges, 
a big squash and a turkey into the wagon half an MODERN HISTORY.—State of France, Ger- 
hour had passed, and we thought it safe to venture | many, and other Monarchies ; Times of Charles V.; Times 
on our joking way. So we drove to the corner next | of Louis XIV.; England to the Revolution; Spanish 
Jerry’s house, and Tom, after pulling his hat down | pecccesions eS eee Be ne Bg wets 
‘ hi . j fe ima. y | #re Y 3 ev on; 0 ne 
deliver the turkey. Ps eT sn” Tene ©] Breneh Revolution: Fentnelar War sad Invasion of 
“) ussia; Times 0 0' $ e © = 
When he came back, he was overcome with laugh- | nental Rev olution ; History Phe Old. World dose ns 
ter at remembering how pleased Jerry had seemed; | date. 4 
he hadn’t recognized Tom at all, but just took the 
turkey, as Tom said, and ran in to tell his wife. | AMERICAN HISTORY.—Chronological History 
I don’t believe I have laughed so much since I was from discovery to present time; Landing of Pilgrims at 
a child as I did in thinking how Jerry’s face would | Plymouth; Indian Wars; Claiborne’s Rebellion; King 
change when he opened that bundle. Philip’s War; Wars with Indians and French; Revolu- 
ang F , War: y te y 
I dropped Tom at his house, went home, and car- tionary War; Formation of U. 8. Government; Wash- 
ried my parcels into the kitchen. Then when I had lepton ee re, W J st a Mexican War; 
5 ‘ A : on, ar ebellion; Grant’s elect 3 Ce al E - 
unharnessed, my wife and I opened them, and—my | bition, ete. ete. No important events aoa w. 
friends, Tom had made a mistake. He had given | S. History brought down to Pres. Cleveland’s adminis- 
Jerry the reai turkey, and I had brought the dummy | tration. 
home! It served me right, I suppose, but those 
turkey legs did not make a very good dinner. 


sive volume of 1,340 puges, with 250 illus- 


Synopsis of Contents. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. — Introduction of Man; 


THE MIDDLE AGES.—The Times of Moham- 


Miscellaneous. 


Chairman’s Guide for the orderly conduct of Public 
meetings and Debate. 

Manual of hints for Farmers and Farmers’ Wives. 
Early Settlers and Settlements of the United States. 
— of the American Revolution furnished by each 

State. 
Battles and Losses of the Revolutionary War. 
—- Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 





A Sudden Change of Weather 
Will often bring on a Cough. The irritation which in- 
duces Coughing is quickly subdued by “Brown’s Bron- | 
chial Troches,” a simple and effective remedy for all 
Throat troubles. Sold only in boxes. Price, 2c. [Adr. 





| proper and legal methods of drawing up 


LAW FOR THE PEOPLE. — Full information 
about Agreements and Contracts, Assignments, Patents, 
Copyrights, Trade Marks, Bills of Sale, Mortgages, 
Bonds, Liens, Deeds, Wills, Divorce Laws of each State, 
Landlord and Tenant, and laws between them, Taxes, | 
Licenses, Due Bills, Orders, Receipts, Partnerships, 
Power of Attorney, Releases, Liab! litles of Minors, 
Liabilities of Teamsters, Expressmen, Owners of Ves- 
sels, Carriages, Railroads. Forms are given for the 
papers of | 
every nature. Special laws are also given for each State | 

overning Arrests, Assignments, descent of Property, } 

Jivorce, Exemptions, Legal rate of Interest, Judgments, 
Limitation, Rights of Married Women, Qualifications | 
of Voters, Wills, etc., etc. 

DOCTOR AT HOME. —Diseases and how to cure 
them by simple, harmless remedies; list of simple med- a : “ 
icines which every family should keep on hand, with | 4 all comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in 
doses of each; Signs used by Physicians in writing pre- | their marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying and 
scriptions, Dictionary of medical terms, Poultices, | beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, disfigur- 
Remedies ‘for poisons, to resuscitate drowned persons, | 10g, itching, sealy and pimply diseases of the skin, sealp 
About Deafness, How to preserve the eyesight, Vaccina- | #14 blood, with loss of hair. < ; : 
tion, Management of the sick-room, Care of the teeth, | CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTiIcuRA Soap, 
Exercise, Pure air, Diseases of infants and children, and | 29 exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
what to do for them; List of common roots and herbs, | 2ally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
Hints conducive to good health; Use of tobacco and | fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
snuff; Vapor, Sulphur and Fumigating baths; Liebig’s | disease, from pimples to scrofula. f } 
theory of Life, Health and Disease. | Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.: SOAP, Be.: 


BEAuTyY 
Skin & Scalp 
“oe 
CuricuRa 
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EVERY LADY’S COOK BOOK.—Easy Method | GESQEYENT $1. Prepare? by the PorreR DRUG AND 


of Carving, Remarks upon Cooking Utensils, Manner of | 

Botting re ba nay ne al to —= % em : i ee 
‘oultry and Game, Meat Gravies, Soups, and Broths,| g#~- Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin gg 

Fish, Vegetables, Fruits, Jellies, Bread, Puddings, Pies, | ga revented by CUTICURA SOAP. 

Oske, to Cook for the tick, drink fre the sick. about | — _-vtckin «seh eascnacd uae = 

Yeast, Tea, Coffee, Pickles, Catsups. Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 
FAMILY C8CLOFEDIS.—Chctce Modioel Com- relieved by the CuTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLAs- 
junds, ndian emedies, ousewlfe’s anc amily a y pu = aster. 2 ce . 
eceipts, Hints and Advice to Make Different Colors, | PER, Gis aay pate-kiliing plaster -_ 

Secrets and Useful Arts, about Parlor Plants, Bircs and | ASE: 


 STIGUESTS ANP FOLITEOTRG —Letters of | YOU CANNOT OBTAIN THESE GOODS 
Introduction, Notes of Invitation, Kind of Paper to use, es Excepting by being measured at one of 
Styles for Cards, Notes and invitations, How to address, “~ our stores or sending your order by mail. 
Language of Finger Ring, Rules for Conversation, or The reputation of these justly cele- 
moe Speen Information for ladies and gentlemen, about | > — fe - tel? bay 
style and dress. every State in the Union that we have 
BIBLE CYCLOPEDIA.—Analysis of the Old and | only. to peep plaanty te the public yas. 
New Testaments, Proper names in each, a Table of irections how to obtain the 
puntos eG , nity ——- ° ery, —- FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 
rom ‘estament quoted in the ew, ripture 
Weights and Measures, a Table of Time, Chronological PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS. 
Suits cut to order $13.25. 
Overcoats cut to order $12.00. 


Index, table of officers and conditions of men, Judea, 
Palestine and the Holy Land. 
Facts and Statistics of every State in the Union. 1. “Only a postal card” sent to our 
How Interest Increases, Interest Tables, Ready Reck- | Boston Store brings by return mail 20 samples cloth 
oner, Table of Wages by Day and Week. to select from, self-measurement blanks and a linen 
Rate of Mortality, Expectation of Life at all Ages. tape measure. 2. But if you have not time to wait for 
List of Mythological and Classical Names, Ancient | samples, tell us about the 
Names. color preferred. with 
Values of Gold and Silver Foreign Coins in U. S.' waist,inside leg and hip 
Money. measures,remit $3, together 
Words and Phrases used in Business; Legal Weights, | with 35 cts. to cover cost of 
Capacities, etc. expressage or postage, and , 
Christian Names of Men and Women, Dictionary of | we will forward the goods prepaid to any address in 
Musical Terms. the U.S., guaranteeing safe delivery and entire satis- 
anks, Banking, Counterfeits, Greenbacks and Na- | faction or money refunded. . 
tional Notes, list of Counterfeit bills in Circulation, member that for any cause we refund money 
Penalty for Mutilating Coin. at buyer’s request upon return of goods, or make alter- 
Incréase and Expenses of United States Government. | ations on new garments free of extra charge. 
Number, Terms of Office, Salaries and Time of Meet- Address all mail to Boston Store. 


Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 

















_ Population of the Towns and Cities of the United 
States, having a population of 10,000 or upward. 
Salaries of the principal officers of the 8. 
oe rs Estimated population of the Earth. 
_ Population of the U. S. by Races, with per cent. of 
Increase. 


always ready. Splendid for 
goods and pri 

windows. AGENTS Ww 
ple and terms, lic; 3 for 2c. - EK. 
CRANDALL & CO., Chicago, Il. 
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FLAVOR YOUR 


THANKSGIVING 


|_ Sample Box to Flavor Eight-Pound 
Turkey sent for 2-ccnt stamp. 


LADIES’ 
Sewing Companion. 


Holds Spool, Thread, Pins, 
Needles, and Thimbles. Fastens 
to dress button while knitting, 
sewing or crocheting. It wil 
—— you. Sample, mail, 25c., 

for 40 cents 1 doz. $1.5. Agents 
wanted. New England Nov- 
elty Manufacturing Co., 24 
Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 














DRYING BAR 


Which has la capacit: 
WANTED and folds u outof the war. 
Sells readily. Large profits 
made. Addres: 


WHERE! Empire W.Co. Auburn, W.Y, 





Hang your hat on window, 
mirror or side of house; spec- | 
tators wonder how. Wizard 
Hat Rack, sticks anywhere. 
| Size 4 $; carry in vest pocket; 


c 
ANTED. Sam- | 
a L , 


ing of State and Territorial Legislatures, Heads or 
Rulers of Principal Nations of the World. 
Abbreviations used in Writing and Printing. 
Debts, Revenues, Expenditures and Commerce of 





Areaand Population of each of the United States. 
The World’s production of Coal, Iron and Steel. 
Occupations of People of the United States, Religious 
[an = bee gang Hn Nations 
The Largest Rivers in the World, areas of the princi- | “Table of Time, Distances, and Hours by Rail from | 
pal Secens, Bons, Ras it ~ gman st the World. _. New York, to the principal Cities in United States. 
ation dan ates Free Lands and facts Table of Geographical Discoveries, Geographical | 
he a ifore . a Tedding yocabulary. 
pagal Holiday of different States, Wedding Anni- | " Weights'and Measures of U. S. and other countries. 


| 
| 


Pictures of Noted People. 


° ° 2 ° 
Historical Illustrations. Alfred the Great, Louis XIV., Dante, Tasso, Guten- 
Ancient Temple of Keyptians, Ruins of Babylon, Elizabeth, Oliver Cromwell, George and Martha Wash- 
Mount Ararat, William the Conqueror landing in Eng- ington, Empress Josephine, Emperor William, Bis- 
land, Statue of Peter the Great at St. Petersburg, Joun marck. Generals Meade, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, 
of Arc, Edinburg Castie, Massacre of Settlers, Battle of 

Lexington, Installation of Washington, Battle of ell, Burnside, Hooker, McClellan, Fremont, Admiral 
Trafalgar, Battle of Waterloo, Fight between Chesa- Farragut. Commodores Porter, Dahigren, Golds- 
peake and Shannon, Battle of Lake Champlain, Battle borough, Foote, Du Pont, and others. Above-mentioned 
of Buena Vista, Battle of Lookout Mountain, Engage- illustrations are but few of the great number given, 
ment between Monitor and Merrimac. there are over 200 altogether. 














We have enumerated above a partial list of the contents of this great book; to give a complete list would 
take too much space in this advertisement, it is a vast collection of useful knowledge and one of the largest 
and most valuable books ever published. It is a very handsome volume and one that should find a place in 
every American household. For a present no better selection could be made than a copy of this work; no 
library is complete without it. It is a grand achievement of bookmaking. 

The statistical part of the Cyclopedic Book of Universal Knowledge is a great feature of the 
work. How many people there are who have felt the need of such an array of statistics to refer to, and 
who would have willingly paid more than twice the price of the book could they have secured them. Many 
will be intensely interested in these important national statistics, and thereby will feel that they must have 
the book anyhow. No other work contains such a chapter of statistics, and their great value to all intelli- 
gent men is greater on this account. From no other source can a person find so much valuable information 
| about the progress and development of our country. 


For a club of 6 at $1.50 each we will send an extra subscription for one year and an extra co if 
| the book to the club raiser, sending 7 yearly subscriptions ; E ‘AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ta % 
| copies of the book for $9.00. 20 cents extra for each book must be sent to pay postage or they will be 





sent in one package by express, at expense of receiver. 
Money refunded in every case if you are not fully satisfied. 


| Remit by postal note, post-office money or express order, or by registered letter. Postage stamps accepted 
for fractional amounts of a dollar. 


Address, mentioning the YoutH’s COMPANION, 


The American Agriculturist, 751 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


berg, the inventor of Printing, Henry the VIII., Queen | 


Hancock, Thomas, Kilpatrick, Hunter, Butler, McDow- | 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
Broadway, New York ; ; 
Burnside Building, Worcester, Mass. 
A letter from the American Express Co. (capital 
$20,000,000) about our standing and business methods 
may be obtained by writing to them at Boston. 
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ce AS MILK. 
TT go disguised that the most 
+ _-- delicate stomach can takei 
* — Rema: kable as @ 

f ' * FLESH PRODUCER. 
i Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 
Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the rivest 
and BEST preparation of its class for the oe 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GEN zEeh 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES Uh 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGH 


Att Daveawts. Scott & Bowne. New York. 
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THANKSGIVING PULPITS. 


There were three public occasions in the course of 
the year upon which the New England clergy used to 
feel warranted in preaching politics; these were Fast 
Day, ‘Election Day,’”’—which meant the day on 
which a new governor was inaugurated,—and Thanks- 
giving Day. Few such occasions were allowed to 

unimproved. But the pews kept close watch of 
the pulpit, and more stories are told of those occa- 
sional sermons than of any others. Their humor is 
gommonly apparent at a glance: 


In Dr. Adams’s book on “‘Thanksgiving,” a good 
is told of the Rev. Dr. Ely, of Connecticut. 
The good doctor is described as one of the most pru- 
dent, faithful, spiritual tors of his time. In a 
season of great — excitement, it was reported 
by persons hostile to him that he had preached on 
tical subjects in a neighboring parish. It was 
thought proper to trace the report to its source. The 
neighboring parish was visited, and the inquiry 
on “Did Dr. Ely preach politics when here?” 
“Yes.” 
“What did he say?” 
“Well, sir, if he did not preach politics, he prayed 


PEOPLE’S POPULAR EDITION OF MISS MARIA 


PARLOA’S COOK BOOK 


Large Qearte, with handsome Chromo-cover 
containing all the receipts that appear in the expen- 
sive edition. By mailto any address for 30 cents. 
4copies for $1. Send Notes or Stamps. 


_E. B GOODNOW & CO., Box 1687, BOSTON. 


HUTCHINSON’S GLOVES 


ARE THE BEST MADE 


For Giving or street wear. In many 
localities it is impossible to obtain a good, | 
well-made Glove that will stand har | 
service. To more thoroughly introduce | 
my glove throughout all parts of the | 
country, I will send by mail the best Glove | 
ever made for $1, $1.50 or $2, according to | 
ality. Either unlined or lined, with wool 
eece, and long tops, for winter wear. Send 
draft, express or money order, and state 
size and color desired. Send stamp for book about gloves, 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


ESTABLISHED 1862. JOHNSTOWN,N.Y. 
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‘actory Ends at half price; one ounce i 
box—all good silk and good colors. Sent by 
mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 


oo ye cd |e 
BOSTON, MASS, 





politics.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Say? He said, ‘Though hand join in hand, yet 
the wicked shall not go unpunished.’”’ 

Another story told by Dr. Adams can be referred 
to the thanksgiving es with fullest confidence. 
There was once elected governor of Massachusetts a 
certain worthy gentleman who had been voted for as 
acandidate year after year, but who had always be- 
fore been defeated. Even when he was elected, he 
slipped in by the narrowest of all majorities—one 
yote. The minority no doubt felt that his adminis- 
tration was a dispensation, and were rather inclined 
to fasting than to giving thanks. 

The custom prevailed, whenever the governor issued 
his annual proclamation for Thanksgiving, of sending 
by the sheriff of the county a copy of the same, ona 
lage hand-bill, to be read from every pulpit, which 
document invariably closed,—as proclamations in 
Massachusetts still do,—after the signature of the 
governor, with the exclamation, “God save the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts!” 

On the year referred to the newly elected magis- 
trate issued his proclamation in the usual form. It 
issaid that a venerable clergyman of the old party 
laid the broad sheet over his reading-desk, and after 
performing the professional duty of reciting it, with 
an ill-disguised aversion, announced the official sig- 
nature with an intonation feebly marked by points of 
interrogation and surprise : 

“Marcus Morton, Governor? God save the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts! ! !” 








“Best cure for colds, coughs and consumption is the old 
Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam.” Cutler Bros. & Co., Bos- 


ton. For $1 by mail, a large bottle sent express paid. { Adv, 


~ —_ 

“After suffering with Itching Piles more than ten 
years, BURNETT’S K ALLISTON has worked a COMPLETE 
CURE, and I cheerfully recommend it to all suffering 
in like manner.” 
Street, Boston, Mass. For sale by all druggists, or sent, 
express paid, on receipt of $1.25 by J. BURNETT & Co., 
% Central Street, Boston. [Adr, 





lever saw saw, I never saw asaw saw as this saw 
saws.” What all say who use the Battle Creek 
Patent Self-Feed Wood Sawing Machine. B. C. 
MACHINERY CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


16% BUYS CLOTH-BOUND POCKET DIC- 
TIONARY, 32,000 words. Stamps taken. 
Buys Elegant Pocket Atlas of World, 192 
es, 4M colored maps of every State, Territory and 
Country in the world. Stamps taken. EVIEW 
PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Il. 





DRESS STAYS 


Elastic, pliable, and ab- 
solutely unbreakable. Standard quality, 14 cts. per yard. 
covered, 20c. Satin covered, 25c. For sale every- 
. Try them. Caution. Sold only by the yard. 














f Hundreds of Agents are coining 
money selling the Nickel Tidy 
/, Holder in their own town. Why 


u? Every family buys them. 
rices mailed for 16 cents, in_2-cent stamps. 
LBACH, Box A 51, Sandusky, Ohio. 


LADIES’ 









Sizes 244 to 8, C, D & E widths 


aid, on 


PRICE-LIST. 


Mention Com- 


panion. 


GONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE CO., Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 


8. J. SHAW, M. D., 283 Dartmouth | 


BOOTS 
ONLY $2.00. 
Retail Everywhere for $3.00. 


We send these Boots, in 
either kid or goat, or glove- 
top kid-foxed, postage 
receipt of 
wo Dollars. Send for 
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NOVELTY 
IM DESIGN ... ~:~ .. 
HONESTLY AND 
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In Special Solid White-Metal Cases. 
New York Standard Wateh C025! 75i 











BEN ADHEM’S COUGH. 
Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, in a chair, setting very nigh, 
A druggist’s ghost, that heaved a deep-drawn sigh. 
‘‘Why sighest thou?” and the ghost solemnly said, 
‘‘Methought thy cough had ere this struck thee dead.” 
“Dost know my secret?” “Nay; is’t some magic 
spell?” 
‘*Not 80; come to-morrow night, when I’ll thee tell.” 
The spectre vanished, but arrived next night, 
And filled the room with medicinal light. 
A smile o’er Ben Adhem’s face then broke, 
And with voice majestic the wise man spoke— 
‘Go! say to all the coughing sons of toil, 
I was cured by Wilbor’s pure Cod Liver Oil 
AND PHOSPHATES.” 

ALMOST AS PALATABLE AS CREAM. 
| CURES CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, 
| ASTHMA, DEBILITY, WASTING DISEAS- 
ES, AND SCROFULOUS HUMORS. 
This preparation is far superior to all other prepa- 
rations of Cod Liver Oil. It has many imitators, 
but no equals. 
best recommendations. Be sure, as you value your 
health, and get the genuine. Wilbor’s Pure Cod 
Liver Oil and Phosphates is manufactured only 
by Dr. ALEX’R B. WILBOR, Chemist, Boston, Mass. 


fat, THE ARMSTRONG 


B.D. GENTLEMEN'S 


GARTERS. 





The elasticity is given by NI 
LATED S 


well-known 
Garter for ladies, which have 
such universal satisfaction. 


sent by regis- 
tered mail on 
receipt of 


MANUFACTURED BY 








BRIDGEPORT, CT. 





CRYSTAL 
Ma CE ATINE 


nie , 
i \\ | THE MOSTVELLY 
CUELLELYs FORTHE LEAST MONEY. 


CRYSTAL 


_ ‘Strength of English Gelatine. The only Gelatine 
Made absolutely Tasteless and Odorless. One trial 
ze Hpiiconvince. If your grocer does not keep it, send 

_ ents, stamps, for full-size package, free by mail. 


CRYSTAL GELATINE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 









| ABSOLUTELY PURE 


will make double 
ELATINE the quantity, be- 
ing twice the 


EVERY * 


SPOQL. 


WARRANTED 
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FUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass 


A full assortment of above, as well 
Eureka Knittin 


| colors. For sale by all leading dealers, 


| tion. 


The results following its use are its | 


MADE WITHOUT RUBBER. | 


CKEL- | 
BRASS SPRINGS, like the 
Duplex Ventilated 
iven 
Should 
be for sale by all first-class dealers in 
notions and furnishings. Sample pair 


35 CTS. 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 


Silk, Filosene, and Wash | . > 
| Etching Silks, all of which are Pure Dye and tast | MENT DRAFTING MACHINE 
! 





Warren Milk Bottles. 
Patented March 23d, 1880, 
Give my address to your 
Milk Dealer, and induce 
him to deliver milk to you 
in them. You will 
never have it any other 
way afterward. Cata- 
logue, showing advan- | 
tages, on application. 
A. V. WHITEMAN, 
72 Murray St., New York. 








Self-Wringing Mop 


Lightens woman’s labor 
No more chapped hands 
or lame cks. Saves 
time and labor. Hands do not 
touch water; boiling water can 
be used, also soda, potash, lye, 
&c. Cloths knit by a patent 
process, elastic, easy to wring, 
absorb water like asponge. A 
wonderful labor-saving tnven- 
ver 600,000 sold. 
Sells at sight, no experience 
necessary, Our new methods of 
selling assure success. Exclu- 
sive Territory. Liberal terms. 
Illustrated circular free. 
¥ J H MOP CoO., 
115 PUB. SQ., CLEVELAND, O. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
4 admirably adapted for invalids as 
} well as for persons in health. 


W. BAKER & CO., Does, Mass 






























THE GREAT CHINA TEA C0, Give away as Preminms 


White Tea Sets. 56 and 70 pieces, with $10 and $11 orders. 
Decorated ‘lea Sets, 44and 46 pieces, with $11 and $15 orders. 
Moss Rose Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $18 & $20 orders. 
White Imported Dinner Sets. 118 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Dinner Sets, 112 pieces, w ith $20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $10 orders. 
Moss Rose Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $15 orders. 
Hanging ia. with Decorated Shade, with $10 orders. 
Stem Winding Swiss Watch, Ladies’ or Boys’ with $10 orders. 
The same Premiums allowed on Coffee as Tea. Send your 
address for our 64 page Illustrated Catalogue, containing 
complete Premium and Price List.—Mention this 60. 
” 


Address THE GREAT GHINA TEA 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Bunker HILL $3. 
CUSTOM PANTs. 





























| wg ¢ Save retailers’ and job- 
oe bers’ profit. We are the lead- 
o -s ing manufacturers of $3 Pants, 
® >> 
Zi: CET THE BEST 
l¥ 4 2s and GUARANTEE EVERY 
Ow 5s PAIR. If not satisfactory we 
fz 4 = replace them with another pair 
w BS or REFUND THE MONEY. 
° iva “3 Our goods are unsurpassed in 
2 < 338 materials, style, workmanship 
2 w 33 and finish. We have large capital, 
= 2 28 and many years’ experience. 
x $ 5 With our facilities we guarantee 
> 35 perfect satisfaction. 
Q 3 Send your name and ad- 
: dress on a Postal 
Card for new line 





fall samples and 
s measurement in- 
structions. 


lw Get a tape-measure by mentioning Companion. 29 | 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO., 


129 Summer 8St., Boston, Mass. 


The Greatest Invention of the Age. 


OVER 40,000 DRESSMAKERS 
NOW PROCLAIM THIS WONDERFUL MACHINE 


To be the only Improvement on the Tailor’s 
Square Ever Invented. 


Protected by the following 
Patents 1879—1885. 
“  1885—1886 
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As Useful as the Sewing-Machine. 


SHOW THIS TO YOUR DRESSMAKER. 


In this age of rapid and artistic work this Machine is a 
It lasts a lifetime, and drafts directly on 
the lining ALL ladies’ garments perfectly from ACTUAL 
Within the 
reach of ail; it is a great boon to dressmakers and ap- | 
It prevents fulness at bottom of front darts | 
n princesses and polonaises, cuts the French bias, and 
rforms work in a few moments that otherwise requires | 
d d thousands | 


have thanked us for allowing them to test Machine FREE | }f } 
3E. You may test Machine at your own home Wood § GENUINE SELECTED SPICES 
or 30 days FREE OF CHARGE. After 30 days’ trial, if 


NECESSITY. 
MEASURE in ONE-FIFTH the usual time. 


»rentices, 





ours. Its is unpr and 
| OF CHARG 
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| LIBERAL OFFER, FREE 


N. Y. City, SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


Mention Comp. 





| sale Prices. 





| not worth 10 TIMES our asking price, then return it. 
as the celebrated | Send now for VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR and 
THE MCDOWELL GAR- 

_E CO., 6 West Ith St., | Christmas cooking. 


Borers 


We have made a specialty since 1877 of givingas Pre- 
miums te those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large quantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all kinds 
from 30 cts. to 75 cts. per pound. Wedoay ery large Tea 
and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to % 
CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SETs of 4 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, and a Hos? 
of other Premiums. We carry the largest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business. in Boston. Send 
posts (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 

rice and Premium List of 106 pages, containing also 

ash Prices for our Premiums, at less than Whole- 
CGREA 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 












“OUR TRADE-MARK” HAMS 
AND BONELESS BACON. 





“OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD.” 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps_has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctor’s bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may b« 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.”—*“ Civil Service Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus. 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 


GBEl 


Sold only in 


° hy Pe CO. 


\ 


STON! 
Massie 











THIS SEASONINC is made of the granulated 
leaves of fragrant sweet herbs and choice selecied spices, 
having all the flavors that can be desired, thereby saving 
the trouble of having to use a dozen different kinds of 
herbs and spices in order to give the proper flavor. On 
account of the purity, one tablespoonful is enough to 
season the dressing to an eight-pound turkey. Full di- 
rections with each can. Used by all leading Hotels. 

If your Grocer or Marketman does not keep it, send 
20 cents for large size can by-mail, post-paid. 

| SAUSAGES FLAVORED with Bell’s Spiced 
| Sausage songenles will remind you of your 
| old New England home. Price, 25 cts. per Ib, 


| Beware of Spurious articles put on the market by unprinci 
pled dealers in imitation of Bell’s Seasoning. 


WwW. G. BELL & CO., Boston, Mass. 











Unapproached for strength, flavor and economy. En- 
dorsed by celebrated cooks everywhere. You will be 
richly rewarded by using these in SC aa See and 

THOMAS WOOD & CO.. Spice 
Manufacturers, Boston, Mass.; 34 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 






NOV. 29, 189g, 

















For the Companion. 
THE SOUL’S HOUSE. 


A better house we build to-day: 
better let us build within! 
Too long of better light =A air 
The soul has needful been 


And better than the outward house, 
t evermore the inward 
The fault we may conceal ‘al men, 
God cannot fail to see. 


Let its o’er-running vines be love; 
Its ligne be hope; its quiet, peace; 
And all its garden trees be faith, 
To which He gives increase. 
And let it be secure and high, 
And all its windows wide command, 
In its eternal summer fair, 
A prospect of His land! 
RALPH H. SHAW. 





+o, 
GRANDMOTHERS. 


Without a grandmother—at least one—no Thanks- 
giving festival is complete. If there are more than 
one, so much the better; and still better if there is a 
great-grandmother. She, indeed, is a family relic, to 
be proud of at this joyous time of year; but she isa 
rarity, and we must not boast of her too freely in 
the hearing of those who, perchance, have not even a | 
grandmother to crown and bless the annual family | 
feast. 

The ideal grandmother, the benignant old lady en- 
throned in her easy-chair, with a flock of children 
about her knees, is a character dear to all good hearts 
in all lands. She may be a grandmother of the an- 
tique, saintly kind, with serene old face and folded 
hands, a reverend person, honored and beloved. She 
may be a genial, merry old soul, with comfortable, 
large figure, and nodding bows in her cap; or wiry 
and energetic, with snapping dark eyes, and a just 


| 
| really the best dressing; it forces anew growth. [Adv. 


| i 
| Payson’s Indelible Ink can be used with any clean | 


pen. It is simple and reliable. Sold by Druggists. [ Adv, 


list to J. H. Johnston & Son.Pittsburg, Pa 








and largest in America. Spencerian Business College & 
Shorthand School,Cleveland,O. Elegant circulars free. 


REVOLVERS. Send stamp for price 





GUNS 


NDIAN RELICS, Confederate Money, Minerals and 
Curiosities. Cir. free, Novelty Co., Cuyahoga Falls, 0. 


























TAMPS. 1,000 mixed, 5c. ; anv. lic. ; 300 Nicara- 
gua, etc., 10c .; Band list 2c. S. Russell, Hinsdale, iis. 
STAMPS 500 fine Australia, etc.. 10c. ; 18 rare varie- 
ties, 0c. F. P. 
E SO! and 100 other beautiful 
Ti REIT. nd Shanta tete and lage catalogns nechacs 
music,only 10¢e, Western Pub, Co., St. 
Sample DR. X. STONE'S BROACHIAL WAFERS. 
Best Remedy for Throat and Lungs. Agents 
TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth ong FREE. 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW 
ER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER C 0. Holly, Mich. 
FRE Cuttiag by Will C. Roed’s Famous pay wena Sys- 
tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Co. ,Quiney, Lil, 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers. Best 
out. Send 2-cent stamp for Cata- 
hicago, I. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS é#.ie2" ei 
Christmas Cards, 
no two alike, by mail, for 25c. They a aay oe you. New 


IN CENT, Uhathasn, N. Y. 
FRE Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO. ,Quiney, Ulinols 
Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
PLAYS : logue. T.S. DENISON, 
England Novelty Mfg. Co., 24 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 











TAFT’S ASTHMALINE 


ASTHMA CURED ® NEVER FAILS. 


> one who wants 19 bCURED can send us their 
address and we w ma. tao * FREE. 


DR. TAFT BROS., Rochester, N 
ForlnvenToRs! 


PATENTS uum 


'ATRICK O’F ARRELL, At 
MExICAN pet Pottery, Fili- 
gree Jewelry, Feather Work, Blankets, 
Aztec Idols and other Antiquities, &e. Also 
Indian Goods. Largest stock in the world. Pro- 
fusely illustrated catalogue, only one of the kind ever 
published, mailed for 2c. . stamp. W.G. Walz, El Paso, Tex. 


INTING RESSES. 
Book of Type, 5c. CIRCULAR FREE. 
Amateur Printers’ JUSEPH WATSON, 
Guide Book, 5c. 19 Murray St., N.Y. 
2 Samples of Scrap Pictures and Cards, 10 cents. 23 


COIN BOOK 10 cts. 

















pride in her ability to surpass her daughters in the 
accomplishments of a housewife. She may be tiny 
and wrinkled, with snowy hair and dim eyesight, | 
and an endless stock of stories of the past to tell to 
her loving listeners. 

Of all of these, none would dare say which were 
the best; of all of them, not one but holds her hon- 
ored place in thousands of hearts; whether she still 
presides smiling from her chair over the festivities 
of the season, or the chair stands vacant by the fire- 
side. 

Perhaps the two kinds of grandmother whom grand- 
children, the younger ones especially, most prefer are 
represented in the two estimable old ladies who 
blessed the childhood of Peter Parley, childhood’s 
friend and teacher. 

One was a stately dame, tall and fond of rustling 
silks, whose manner toward children was kind and 
gentle, but somewhat lofty. She sang him ancient 
ballads, told him of historic events which she re- 
membered, and related interesting stories and tradi- 
tions of their own family and neighbors. The other 


ILLUSTRATED. Buying and Selling Prices United 
States and Colonial Coins, Notes, Currency, value of 
| all current Gold and Silver Coins of the world. 


A. M. 
SMITH, 249 Henn. Ave. 


, Minneapolis, Minn. Price, l0cts. 
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GAEL BROWN h ealie teens 


“2 A GOOD COMPANION _23 _ 
For a YOUTH is a PEN and a R, and 7 skill in 


PENMANSHIP “i: 


ght MAIL 
with ‘BEST RESULTS. 





Such a penman is WANTED in every business. Trial lesson 
2%c.half price.Send for cir.0.A. Hoffmann, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Beautiful New Upright Piano, 
wood Case, nenly $165. New 
Organs, only $3 Greatest Bar- 


one 5 Ever Offered. ‘Est. 28 Years. 

M PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
Washington, N. J., U.S. A. 
BOOKKEEPING, Sai Sn 
5 Law, Com’i Arith- 


metic, Penmanship, &c. Youne M EN and WOMEN 








Banking, Corre- 





was short, fat, affectionate, and of a practical rather 
than a romantic or dignified character. Of her her 
worthy grandson says: | 

“Instead of stories, she gave me bread and butter; 
in place of poetry, she fed me with apple-sauce and 
pie. Never was there a more hearty old lady; she 
had a firm conviction that children must be fed, and 
what she believed she practised.” 

That is an excellent kind of grandmother; never- | 
theless, the other is, at least, no less desirable. The 
‘Tales of a Grandmother” include so much that can be 
gained from no other source, neither from books nor 
from men. She enriches the immediate, personal 
little world of those to whom she speaks. 

She invests with poetry or with comedy the houses 
of the olden time that yet stand in dingy simplicity 
among their red-roofed and' peaked neighbors. She 
recalls what happened in those long ago torn down 
to make room for the new. 

In one, a schoolmate of hers died of a broken heart 
for a lover lost at sea, and was buried in the dress she 
should have been married in. In another, lived the 
old maid who, after being courted every evening for 
forty years, jilted her patient lover because she had | 
become ‘‘too sot in her ways to change.” 

As for the old families—let some one but say, ‘I 
met Mary Ann Perkins to-day,” and she will ask, 
eagerly, “Abijah Perkins’s Mary Ann?” and proceed 
to pour forth a stream of anecdotes of Perkinses 
past and present that clothe the commonplace Mary 
Ann herself with interest as the daughter of such a 
race. 

Nor, in many of our older towns, has oral tradition 
of long date been wholly superseded by books, as it 
is sometimes the fashion to lament is the case. 
Grandmother’s mother—grandmother’s grandmother 
—used to tell stories in their day. Some of them are 
tales of the Revolution, some of Indians, some of 
witches and haunted houses. These old tales, too, 
are told and told again during Thanksgiving week. 

A few years hence grandmothers’ stories at Thanks- 
giving will be reminiscences of the late war. They 
will tell of the horror that fell upon their households 
with the awful, unexpected news of Bull Run; of 
“extras” cried in the street at two in the morning, 
and of half-dressed neighbors rushing to the doors 
to buy; of glad returns from furlough; of the com- 
ing of brief, terrible letters, written in a strange 
hand, from Gettysburg or Shiloh; of bells ringing 
for victory; of silent crowds and houses draped in 
black for the death of Abraham Lincoln. 

With these will be mingled the small details, the 
intense personal feeling, which bring such things 
close and make the memory of them lasting. Of the 
heroic task accomplished by the grandfathers, some 
of themselves have made the formal record; but of 
the million domestic tragedies, which together made 
up this great drama of the nation, the mort touching 
incidents, the liveliest tradition, will be handed down 
from the lips of grandmothers to be treasured in the 
hearts of grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 


ractically educated at Eastman College, Pough- 
Keepsie. N. ¥. Nocharge for situations furnished. ne 
dress for Catalogue Cc. C. GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N eke 


BACK RESTS, BED TRAYS, 
And Everything for Invalids. 


100-page illustrated catalogue free. 
Sargent M’f'g Co., 814 Broadway, N. Y. 











DOUBLE Allkinds cheaper than 
Breech-Loader yr? 
$6.75. Catalogue. Address 
RIFLES$2.25 — & CLEMENT, 
——————— 180 Main Street, 
PISTOLS 750 Cincinnati, Ohio. 









Imperial Pen and Pencil ‘Stamp. 
i 


Y Your name on n this use ful article for 
¥ marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 
Agents sample, 20c. Club of six, "$1.00. 
Eaeie Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 


$i3 bry to $25. 
| Samples and ly ~ a . Agents wanted, 
| Manuf’s Pant Co., _ Whitman, Mass. ‘ 












Barry’s Tricopherous. Have you tried it? Itis 


| ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


Or ie = Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience 
of a sufferer. Liver a a a twin disorder. 
Constipation a ult wi be ne ood ‘ood to be taken. 
Food to be avoid ed free to any address. 

JOHN H. McALVIN, ry Mass., 14 years ars City’ Treas. 
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ILKINSON CO., 55 State St., © 
STU DY ’ Thorough and practi- 
cal Instruction given 


by MAIL in Book-keeping, Business 
or’ 


Us 
| H 0 M ms,Arithmetic, Penmanship, Short- 


nand, ete. Low rates. Distance -e no objection. Circulars 
free. BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, Lena N. Y 3 
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W. ROUSE & treet, Peoria, Ill. 
THE ay Handsomest 

i fullest t 

| INTERCHANCE., periodical. ix- 


DISPENSABLE to 
art lovers, amateurs and teachers. Superb colored plate 
in every number [26 a year). Subscription, $4.00; sample, 
with colored plate oses}] for 14 cents in one-cent 
stamps. Address,37 West 22d Street, New York, 


Deliciously Flavored 














the rate they have been go. 

ing the Public Domains will 

all be gone iniyears. Nowis 

the time to secure as Rich Land as the Sun shines on at @1.25 per acre. 


What better could = left for Cnt Where these Lands are; how toget 
them, as well as for all States and Territories, send 10 cents 
‘and receive the beaut reli a Picturesque Panorama of the United 
Suus Aides THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, Ub 
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| T 

We will teach you thoroughly, — po! you at me work 
in either Commercial or Railroad Telegraphy. The og 
West is the country to grow up in. Write for our cire’s 
VALENTINE BROS., JANESVILLE, Wis s 


FREE TO F.A.M. FineColored Engrav. 
ing of Ancient York, England, where the 
first G. Lodge o ot Masons was held A.D.926. 
Also la illustrated Catalogue of Ma 
sonic books and goods with bottom prices. 
gents wanted on salary or commission 
for the new Illustrated Work. Sells at 
sight [@ Beware ot spurious books. 
DDING & CO.,Masonic Publishersand 
Manufacturers, 131 Broadway, New York, 
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CLEAN HANDS. 


WHAT DESIRABLE GOODS 


BAILEY’S RUBBER BRUSHES 


are for Holiday Gifts. For sale by all dealers. 
















Sleeve Holder, 
For holding down sleeve while putting on outer garment, 
— — Sample, by mail, 15 one Pair, 25 cts, 
everywhere. Address LK, Slayton, Bridgeport, Ce 


for ladies 
cts., prepaid, 








The only | 
medicine 
known that 

will cure Membranous Croup. The proprietor of 


this medicine has used it in ye private practice twenty 
years, and inevery case of ony kind of Croup it 
has never failed to cure. e comedy is tasteless 
and harmless. Sample with directions sent free by mail. 





Price, 50c. per box. C. A. BeLprn, M.D., amaica, NY 
CROWN FOUNTAIN PENS. 





| $2.50 88.50 
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AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE 


To introduce our household specialties 
and establish county agencies. An unu- 
sual opportunity. Address 


LOVELL MANUFACTURING CO. Limited, Erie, Pa. 


@S- DR. SYKE’S “wa 





SURE CURE 


bee CATARRH 


Has cured many cases pronounced hopeless b; 
—-. Sans & for Pree Boot ine ‘qmumon Sense frail 


Chicago, 1870. Moved to Cincinnati. 1888 
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Christmas Presents for the children in the 
et Rabbits, Guinea Pigs and Squirrels, also Fer- 
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Badifferent names toone address, $]. 
7Y Whenclosed is size of common pencil. 
Premium Novelty Co., No. 35 Baltimore, Md. 
Agents’ Terms Free with first order. Big Pay. 


“HOME EXERCISER”/or Brain Work- 
ers & Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Youths; the athlete or Invalid. A complete 
Gymnasium. Takes but 6-in. sq. floor-room, 
new, scientific, cheap. Send for Cir’r. 
“HOME SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL 
AND VOCAL CULTURE,” 16 E, 14th 
St. & 713 5th Ave., N. Y. Prof. D. L. 

| DowD. Wm. Blaikie, author of “How to Get Strong,” 
says of it: +—“I never § never saw any other I liked half as well.” 
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ARGET GUN 


Ing. Tt is 
constructed wooden affair. "Has 


twice the force and accuracy of ct 

or steel spring guns. shots cost ‘at toe Ne 
noise, no powder, nofire. Accurate asarifle. It ig 
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WE SELL ALL AMERICAN 
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GA. W. GUMP & CO., Dayton, 0. 


Circular free. J.J. WATROU 
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Patent Foot Power 'Medieeny ai 
Complete Outfits. j 


Wood or metal workers without 
steam power, can successfully com- 
pete with the ners rv »S, by eeing 
our New LABO VING Ma- 
chinery, latest = atom improv ed for 
pr actical shop use, also for Industrial 






| een Home Training, etc. Cata- 
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Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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A grand gift. Pleases everybody. A 
model of luxnry and con- 
venience, in sickness or in 
health. 50 changes of posi- 
tion. Simple, elegant, dur- 
able. Unlike other chairs, it A 
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Learn Shorthand. Old School. Every graduate em- 
ployed. Big salaries. Low tuition. Quick work. Thor- 
ough instruction. Typewritin ond ve nmanship. Under 
the personal management of F. V ILLISS, late pri- 

vate shorthand reporter of Hon. ¥. ny arren Keifer, €x- 
§ eaker Lower House of Congress, 300 students.Address 

WILLISS’ COLLEGE Short-hand, Springfield, 0. 0. 
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| By WM. H. MAHER. “A breezy B nae of shop-talk 
| such as all who have been ‘On the Road’ will ap- 
} preciate. The schemes and experiences of a Wide- 

| Awake Commercial Traveller are set forth with 
| a realism that loses nothing by calling spades spades 
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| can Bookseller. For sale by All Newsdealers at 


| 35 cents, or st-paid of 
; {ANDALL & CO., Pubs., Chicago, a 
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“ACME TOASTER. 
oo. TOASTS BOTH SIDES 
LIKE MAGIC,AT ANY FIRE, 
DOES NOT MAKE HOLES, 
OR BREAK THE BREAD. 
WONDERFUL SALES & 
WONDERFUL MONEY 


FOR ACENTS. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
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Do Your Own Printing 


$3. Press for cards. Circular Press $8, 8ize 
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DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED. 
No ODOR WHEN HEATED. 
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_ front of it rose a glowing mass o 
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HARVEST FESTIVAL. 


One of the children of Lakewood, and nobody 
ever quite remembered who it was, had a bright 
jdea. ‘‘There’s nothing to trim the church with, for 
Thanksgiving,” said he. ‘Let’s bring in fruit, and 
make it look like a harvest festival.”” But his father 
and mother, to whom he confided the plan, said that 
would be a foolish waste of “good garden sass,” and 
perhaps might only look foolish, after all. So he 
agitated the matter no more then, among his elders, 
put consulted his mates, enterprising young Ameri- 
caus, who entered enthusiastically into his plots and 
plans. 

The next spring, every boy and girl of the town 

for a little patch of ground, on which to raise 
something for the fall festival. Some of the fathers 
ed and shook their heads, but the majority said 
“Yes,” so that the day before Thanksgiving found 
the church swarming with young people, and echoing 
with some such expressions as these : 

“[’ve brought pumpkins, Jim. Don’t you think 
they’ll make a good yellow?” 

“Oh, hurrah! see that squash. Don’t turn the 

side out. Tim Peters, where’d you get all 
m pears, and how’d you keep ’em so late?” 
“Oh, father gave ’em to me, and I kept ’em in the 
” 


“Why, you’ve brought potatoes! I never should | I 


have thought of that. But we do want ’em, don’t 


we? Put a pile down here, to build up the apples | 
» 


All sorts of apples there were, from hard, red Bald- | 


wins to purple gilliflowers! Many a greedy white 
tooth had much ado to keep itself from biting, that 
day, but temptation was withstood, and the work 
wenton. When it was done, the children withdrew 
to the further end of the church, and clasped their 
hands, with rapturous ‘‘ohs” and 
day the townspeople found it hard to refrain from an 
admiring chorus when they saw the result for the 
first time. 

Evergreen boughs clothed the _— in green; in 

gorgeous coloring, 
ailof homely vegetables and common fruits, the top 
covered with the purple grapes sent in by old 
Madame Melcher, who, with some of the farmers, 
begged the privilege of contributing. There were 
flowers on the desk itself—a bouquet of yellow 
ehrysanthemums, and the old church seemed actually 
to be illumined by the light it gathered from its pyra- 
mid of color. 

The service was more hearty than it had ever been, 
except in the young days of the ‘‘oldest resident,” 
and the children, knowing they had contributed their 
little toward its perfection, joined in it with a will. 

“It looks harnsome,” said Uncle Job Tucker, as he 

, with the rest, before leaving the church, 
it tis a waste.” 

“The children propose remedying that, with the 

ission of you all,” said the minister, coming 

von among them. ‘Their plan is to give the fruit 

tosome families in the village who have no gardens. 
who are in favor of doing so will say ay.” 

The motion was unanimously carried, and the next 
day boys with wheelbarrows might have been seen 
trundling big squashes around town; one with a 
hand-cart tugged along a load of red apples, and old 
Mrs. True, the paralytic, received the grapes. 

“It turned out lovely!” agreed the children. ‘I’m 
sure we never had such a good Thanksgiving be- 
fore.” 


omen ~@o—_— — 
HAWK AND WEASEL. 


Net long ago a hawk attempted to carry off a good, 
sized kitten in its talons, but after carrying her up 


some distance, and feeling her sharp claws, was glad | 
enough to let her fall, which she did without injury | 


toherself. In the following incident the hawk made 
&worse mistake in selecting its prey: 


Mr. Bennett, of Bennett’s Mills, N. J., saw a large 
hen hawk make a rapid descent in a meadow near his 


A moment later he heard a sharp cry, and | 
y 


Saw the hawk slowly rise. The ascent was apparentl 
difficult for the hawk. 

. Bennett saw that it had a dark object in its 
talons, which he supposed to be arabbit. He watched 
the hawk closely, and when it had reached an alti- 
tude of perhaps one hundred feet, it gave a shrill cry, 
and fell heavily to the ground. He went to the spot 

the hawk fell, and was surprised to find it 

; but he was more surprised to find in a death. 

in its talons a lifeless weasel. 

pon examining the hawk, Mr. Bennett found an 
rent in its throat, which had evidently been 
by the weasel’s teeth, and which caused its 


With much difficulty, he removed the weasel from 
talons of the hawk. 
their full depth in the sides of the animal, and 
One had doubtless penetrated its heart. The hawk was 
One of the largest ever seen in the locality. 


a eesti 
PAINFULLY WITTY. 


There.is no occasion which presents such terrible 
Advantage to the practical joker as that of a sea voy- 
age, and there is none on which his jocosities become 
More unbearable. The following incident embodies 
oe of his most ambitious efforts : 


When we were in the middle of the Gulf of St. 
, and the nearest coast was two hundred 
Miles away, a Yankee quietly remarked : 
al, I guess we are quite close to land now. It 
more’n three-quarters of a mile away, nohow.” 
nally we took no interest in facts of this na- 
and were content to sit and believe, but many 
travellers dashed out of the smoking-room, 
Whave a look at the long-hoped-for continent. They 
tly came back, in the worst of tempers, saying 
the charts and all other authorities declared the 
to be at least two hundred miles away, and that 
was certainly none in sight. 
“Wal, I didn’t say the shore,” returned the cham- 
é ee. “TI guess there’s land right under us, not 
A uarters of a mile away.” 


pa ~~. 
PRAISING HIS MINISTER. 


than the most learned criticism. 


titute on the previous Sunday. 


Confoonds the 
ers I’ve hee fi 
ce for that !"— Churchman. 


“ahs,” and next | 


The claws were sunk to. 


_CATALOGUE FREE.. 


Ordinary compliments are of small account, but cts 
tow and then a man will receive one that is worth s 


One Sunday the rector had been absent, and on his 
naturally asked his clerk how he had liked his 


» sir,” was the unequivocal reply, “saving 
Honor, not very well; he was a little too pline 
me. J likes a preacher as joombles the r’ason 

gment; and of all the born 
there’s none comes up to your 
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“Brown’s H ”? will quickly re- 
move pain and soreness from cuts, bruises and burns. 
Also an excellent remedy for internal pain. (Adv. 

Dixon’s ‘‘American Graphite”’ are 

unequalled. If your stationer does not 

keep them, mention THE YOUTH’s Com- 
PENCILS PANION and send 16 cents in stamps to 

the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 
City, N.J., for samples worth double the money. 


YOUNG 


LEARN STEAM ENGINEERING, 
and earn $1 ~-— your name and 1c, 
in stamps to F. PPY, Engineer, Bridgeport, Conn. 


_“SONCS OF HARVARD” 


is the best and most recent collection of Songs and 
Glees sung by the Students of 

H ARD COLLECE. 
New and Enlarged Edition. Just published. Price, 
$1.00. Charles W. Sever, Publisher, Cambridge, Mass. 


Father or Mother have Artificial Teeth ? 


Tell them of THE FLORENCE DENTAL 
PLATE BRUSH. Comfort and cleanliness de- 
mands its daily use. At all dealers. Circulars of 


FLORENCE M’F’G CO., Florence, Mass. 


SYRACUSE RUCHING CO. 


Make and mail Ruche at factory prices,cuts three-eighths 
ig or more of any patterns, in boxes holding from 6 
0 15 yards. Black lace tie free with first order of 12 
ds. nd 20 cts. silver for box of 20 fine samples. 
- NEAL PERKINS, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


STA MP | N PATTERNS. 


SAMPLE PATTERN 

FREE. 
Illustrated Catalogue showing 4000 designs, 15 cts. 
M.J.Cunning & Co.,148 W.5th St.,Cincinnati,O. 


} EVERYBODY ual for Young Men. It’s a charm- 


| ing book for boys. The thrilling examples of what 
| some poor boys have accomplished, is enough to “fire 
- any live ‘~~ Send $1 to C. H. KENT, Pub’r, 

avenport, Iowa, for a copy, and you will be de- 
| lighted. A capital book Jor Christmas or a Birthday Gift. 


=m BOOK HOLDERS. 
THE Most PERFECT 
DICTIONARY HOLDER. 
The Progressive Euchre Table 
Send for Catalogue. 
R. M. LAMBIE, 
39 E.19th St., N.Y. 


BRIGHT AND FAST 
PERFECTION DYES FOR COTTON, 
Will Stand Washing and Light. 
Turkey Red, Yellow, Cardinal, Blue, Scarlet, Pink 


and Brown, 40 other colors for woollen, silk and cotton. 
10c. per package by mail; sample half-dozen by mail, 40c. 
































We wish every reader of the Com- 
PANION might read Kent’s Man- 












Agents wanted everywhere. W.Cushing & Co. Foxcroft,Me. | 

7 ee | deficiency or undue waste of Oxidizable Phosphorus 
| normally existin 
| consists in the 
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Deliciously Flavored 
ONL mn outline designs for 

‘EDMANDS ART SUPPLY STORE, 
12 Bromfield St., Boston. 


| For. te 
painting with 
| 0 C |_ Send for Catalogue of Artists’ 
§ | Materials. Mention The Youth's 


WATER COLORS, 
Companion. 


and directions for the same. Size of 
designs 5x7. Address, 

|200,000 Elegant Family Portraits 
IN AMERICAN HOMES. 








| , a - - cw 

|The Best Agency Business in the World. 
We furnish good agents anywhere in the U. 8. Horse 

and Wagon outfits, like cut, on very liberal conditions. 


| Write for particulars and send stamp. No postal cards 
noticed. TEN EYCK PORTRAIT CO., Auburn, N. Y. 


BARNEY & BERRY 














BARNEY & BERRY SPRINGFIELD,MASS 





now begin to occupy thoughts and fingers. 


Perhaps you are planning to make a plush case for 
| holding neckties, a quilted satin sachet for gloves, an 
| embroidered bag for handkerchiefs; you plan for a 
| mat of wadded cambric or silk to fit a certain bureau 

drawer, or you have invented half a dozen new shapes 
| in simple sachets or scent-bags to be laid away | 


among ribbons and laces and underclothing. 
T 


ne work you give cheerfully; the silks and satins | 


can be had in remnants both beautiful and cheap. 


But how to get the sachet powder to give all these 
d green- 


retty things their scents of 
ouse! Send to THE PINKH 
COMPANY of Lynn, Mass. 
the most delicious odors in the worle 


arden an 
M PERFUMERY 


| packets which alone are pretty enough for presents. 


| Price: Small size, 15 cts., Large size (one 0z.), % cts. | 
| Send postal-note or stamps. —_—— are wanted to sell | 
neighbors, on a liberal 


| the above to their friends an ‘ 
commission. Address all orders and inquiries to 










| 
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YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 





| 


| 


They pre are four of | 
.—Rose, Helio- 
| trope, Violet and Lavender,—put up in ornamental | 


THE PINKHAM PERFUMERY COMPANY, Lynn, Mass. 
pag -——— COMPARE WITH ANY $1 KNIFE you can Finp| £ 


Cut is exact size, 2 blades, oil temper, file tested, replaced | 
Price, 65 cts, 
will mail sample for 50 
It is a knife to swear 
Boys’ 2-blade, 25 cts. 
blade pearl, 35 | 
list, free; also, 


“ . 
The Horse and Buggy ” 
~ Is the title of an interesting 
book of fifty pages, full of 
useful and money-saving 
information Any man or 
boy who owns or intends to 
buy a horse or buggy can 
get the book by stating 
where he saw this adver- 
tisement and sending three 
two-cent stamps to the 
STANDARD WaGoNn Co., Cincinnar:, 0. 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 
; This ne STic 


EGGLESTON’, ad 



















ELA 

TRUSS has a Pad different 
from all others, is cup shape, 
with Self-adjusting Ball 

tre, adapts itself to all positions 
of the body while the ball in the 
cup presses back the intes- 
tines just as a person does with 
the finger. With light pressure the 
Hernia is held securely day and night, 
and a radical cure certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. 
Sent by mail. Cir. free. Zagleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ill. 


THE MODERN WAY OF DOING BUSINESS. 


rRuss. a 





The old drudgery of conducting correspondence per- | 


sonally with a pen is a thing of the past. The demand 
for stenographers and typewriters is increasing 
every day. No well-regulated house will do without 
one, Young men and young women alike fill these de- 
sirable situations. e Procure Situations for 
our Graduates. Shorthand taught by mail. Send 
us your name and we will write you full particulars. 
It will cost you nothing. Address 


W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 
ARMS & LEGS, 


WITH RUBBER HANDS & FEET. 
The Most Natural, Comfortable & Durable. 
OVER 9,000 IN USE. 

New Patents & Important Improvements. 
U. S. Gov't Manufacturer. 


Tilustrated book of 400 pages and 
formula for measuring sent free. 


§ A. A. MARKS, 
~ 701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 





as’ Foot Power Machine 
Barnes’ Foot Power Machinery, 
Workers oF Woop or Mertat, f 
without steam power, using outfits of these 
Machines. can bid lower, and save 
more money from their jobs, than 
by any other means for doing their 
oak a for 

ndustrial Schools or Home Training. 
With them boys can acquire seer 
neymen’s trades before they “go 
forthemselves.” Price-List Free, : 
W. F. & JOUN BARNES CO., . | 
No. 9@ . Ruby St., Roekford, Ill, = 


AB: CONSUMPTION 


Is now admitted by the medical authorities to be a 



















in the human economy. The remedy 
ministration of a preparation of Phos- 
phoras being at once assimilable and oxidizable. 
WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES is the only 


acteristics in the highest degree. For Consumption 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Night Sweats, and Nervous 
Diseases it {s unequalled. Recommended by Physicians. 
Sold by Druggists #1 per bottle. Send for circular. 


1 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 162 William St., N. Y. 





DO YOU WANT A 


Gold Watch?P 


Then buy a good one—Heavy Case, handsomely finished, 
Fine Keystone Dust-proof, full ruby jeweled movement, 
Stem wind and set. Equal in every essential to Watches 
that are sold at $75 to $90. ) Payable only 


Price $38.00 ) $1 PER 


WEEK. 
If you think of buying a Watch, or would like to be- 
come our Agent, write for full particulars, 


The Keystone Watch Club Co. 
926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Rsrgrence—Any Commercial Agency. 





in cen- | 


preparation of Phosphorus which combines these char- | 








Buy no more Ready-made Clothing. Send | 
6c. for Fall and Winter Samples, maxe selection, | 
| take your measure by our simple rules,and order our 


} 


Celebrated $3 Custom-Made Pants. | 


me STATE oe 
PANTS UITS, | 






PANTS, 
$3.00 a $13.25 
to $8.00. ¥ SE to $30.00. 
COATS, Over Coats, 
$8.00 ~ $12.00 
to $20.00. M to $30.00, 
4 


Tailor-Made Garments for the Ladies on the 
same basis of popular prices. Send for samples, 
rules for measuring and fashion plate of Jackets, 
| Ulsters, &c., for $8.00 and upwards. 


BAY STATE PANTS CO., Custom Clothiers, 


34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


























i This wonderful 

The Musical Casket. little instrument 
is not a music box nor toy of any kind, but A SPLEN- 
DID REED ORGAN Playing OVER 550 TUNES 
with an accuracy that is really wonderful. ALL 
SACRED AND DANCE MUSIC, POPULAR SONGS, 
ani and Operatic Selections, 

i rendered with perfect 
time and expression. 
Just the thing for the 
f long wiuter evenings! 
, The regular price is 
7 $12.00, but between now 
and Christmas we offer 

the first one in each 


wear ONLY $6,000. cs 


~- becomeanagent 
| and you can make 







n Times the amount it cost you. 


AZOLIAN ORGAN & MUSIC CO. 


831 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





free if soft or flawy. Well worth $1. 


but for awl 





ets. 64-page 
“Ho 


Razor, $1. 


MAHER & 


44S Street, 


with 
: several profits, Qur s ¢ 4. 
st8-5| and padk m5 Bargains will astonishA Vy) 


ars. (9C.3 
y - Ground 
GROSH, | 


TOLEDO, vVHIO. 


We sell skates at less than manufacturers’s price. 
The ‘**New Club,’’ automatic fastenings. @6c 
per pair. Can be mailed to any address on receipt 

of price and 40c additional for postage. Send for 

| eomplete Skate Catalogue free. 

JENNEY & CRAHAM CUN Co., 

State Street, Chicago. 
Importers and dealers in general Sporting Goods 


STOP. Price-List-Solid Nickel Silver 


pen-Face|Huntin 











SIZE WATCH Plain, - - '$5.00/$7.00 
me, FOR Sweep-Second,6.00 re] 


TIMING Stop-Watch, 7,00 
Oreide Cases: Gold-plated, 
$1.00 extra, warranted to stand 
acid test. All our Watches are 
Stem Wind, Independent Hand- 
Set,Straight LineLeverEscape- 
ments, and warranted accurate 
and durable time-keepers, and 
have every appearanceofthemost 
expensivewatches. Onreceiptof 
price, we will ship, tree ofcharge, toany 
part ofthe U.S, or Canada,or on receipt of 
50c. to guarantee express charges,will ship 
c.0.D., dine oAdoor of examination, 


We guarantee our Watches in every particular. 
1] a all For sale by all jewellers, or send 
stainp for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Watch 0 Office, 2342235 B'way,N.Y.City. 
i. Factory, 158 Monroe Street. 


The WITTIEST, PRETTIEST JUVENILES 






lei 


a 
| 












QUEER PEOPLE raimer cox 
gonuine' XD rive NED "ATES 





| 


— . 
| LLP Win Me 


(Elopement of the Frog and the Mouse.) 
| Full of the oddest pranks, charming stories and 
laugh-provoking illustrations by the Prince of 
Juvenile artists. Selling immensely. Critics 
“It sets my little folks wild with delight.— 
i . Fisk. “Don’tsend me another for i can’t 
get the children to ded."—R. H. Conwell, D. D. “Incom- 
parably neat and elegant."—Hon. 8.8. Cox. “Fascinat- 
ing as Zsop and Uncle Remus,”"—Hon. Howard Crosby. 
AGENTS WANTED. HUBBARD BROS. 
Philadelphia, Chicago, or Kansas City. 


| THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 












“ Anchor” 
Stone 

Building 

Blocks, 


real stone, 
. three colo’ 
Es The B 
7, PRESENT for 
gchildren and 
i adults, 
For $1.75 or 
, $2.00 a good 
3 =e is average box. 
Apply for Descriptive Catalogue, sent post-free, to 
AD. RICHTER & CO., 
310 Broadway, New York. 
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“No, 2” 


New 
ereph Instrument (for practice) Combined 
and G 
guired). Works exactly like the very best sounder and 
sey Combination Set, giving loud, clear sound with 


Improved Mechanical The. 
ey 
iant Sounder (without magnets—no Battery re- 


slightest force or movement of Key. All made in first- 
class instrument composition Brass,same pattern as best 
Giant Sounders. Price, sent by mail prepaid, with al- 
= cards, &c., $1.50, Complete illustrated Telegraph 

nstruction Book sent free to any address. 
J. H. BUNNELL & CO., 106-108 Liberty St., N. Y. 


| 
AMUSEMENT FOR ALL AGES. 


CHILDREN are delighted with it. 
|¥OoO G Men and “This beats them all.” 
| Maidens are captiva- | % 
ted with it. | = 
OLD Men and Ma- ey) trons take 
pleasure init, or en- joy it with 
their children and their grandchildren. 


VACUUM TIPPED ARROW. 


It is a perfect Parlor Amusement, as 
there are no rp points to break or mar 
the furnitur nd can be shot with safety 
even at your window. It will adhere 
wherever it strikes, Sold everywhere. 

A Gun, Arrow, Butterfly Hanger and 
Graduated Target, post-paid for 85 cts., 
Spring Steel Bow substituted for Gun, 50 
cts. Quickest selling thing out for Agents!! 


















1 ALU Wie 
ELASTIC TIP co. Cornhill and Wash Sts., Boston. 
The WONDERFUL 


BURG CHAIR 


ing Reclining, or tavalia CHAIR 
€, BED, 
Price 


Sinaia mock, Office, 
| Se KERS Bit YCLES TRICVCLES.VE- 
CIPEDES and SELF EROPELLERS. 
ALL KINDS OF APPLIANCES FOR INVALIDS. 
BABY COACHES 

RAUNT PLS TI 


3 | Over (OO different designs. 
Our Patent Aajgmatic Brake on all Car- 


+ | 










4 riages, free. ‘e have discontinued 
Ww ,t0 use @ wholesaling; by placing your orders 
Steel, direct makers you can save 

porte i ing prices MS 


you, Goods sol guarantee 
fl ate fi sees OD 
lew 
Catalogue, and state class of good 
LUB 


| URC MFC. CO. 
| 445 Nerth Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 





NOV. 29, 1888. 








| that many persons think the two may be connected, 
| the one as cause, the other as effect. The magnetic 
pole has been in the region of greatest mean cold 
ever since anything has been known of electricity, 
and the temperature of high latitudes. It remains 
to be seen whether or not the place of extremest 
| cold is moving eastward with the magnetic pole. 
It is a reasonable inference from what is known, 
that no auroras are produced in latitudes much higher 
than the magnetic pole. If such is the case, the 
spectator between north latitude 80° and the pole 
would see these displays to the south of him. 


—————_—— 


BURGLARS! 
When Ann Taylor, sister of Jane Taylor, with 


time during the year. | whom she wrote the ‘Hymns for Infant Minds,” was 


Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- | 
masters are required to register letters whenever | 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and | 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to ue in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money, 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- | 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own | 
risk. 

Rene wals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt | 
of money by us before the date opposite your name | 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- | 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
MIND-CURES. 


There is no doubt of the frequent success of ‘‘mind- 
cures,” “‘prayer-cures” and “‘faith-cures.” 

A wise physician always backs up his medicine by 
ministering, in words and tone and manner, to the 
hopefulness of his patient, a lack of which is often 
the most unfavorable symptom. For the physical 
system, at almost every point, is either under the | 
absolute control or under the dominant influence of 
the mind. 

Even the child knows that the mind determines 
every voluntary movement of the body. How it does 
so is a mystery to the wisest man—as great a mystery 
as is the influence of emotions upon the involuntary 
muscles, and upon the bodily health. 

A thought of shame brings a flush to the face; | 
that is, through the proper nerves, it distends the 
superficial capillaries with blood. A thought of fear 
blanches the cheek by suddenly contracting the capil- 
laries, and crowding the blood back on the heart. 
Sudden bad news takes away the appetite by arrest- 
ing the action of the gastric nerves; sometimes, | 
acting on the heart, it may cause a dead faint, or | 
even result in instant death. 

In all these cases we have only carried the process | 
back one step. We know that the face flushes with | 
shame, and we know the physical cause of the flush. | 
We do not know how the mind first acts upon the | 
body, and gives the impulse which results in a blush. | 

But the action itself is a fact, and science may | 
properly take advantage of it to effect cures in cases 
where medicine would be of no avail. Experience 
gives many hints how the fact may be employed. 

The writer was once cured of a hard toothache on 
pulling a dentist’s door-bell, 

Hope stimulates the nervous and the arterial sys- 
tem; despair depresses their action, often to a fatal 
degree. Hence, among rude nations, in all ages, the 
power of charms and incantations, and the methods 
adopted by artful priests and conjurers to work on 
the fears or hopes of their dupes. 

Numerous examples might be given to illustrate 
the power of the imagination in restoring sick per- 
sons to health, and even in overcoming physical in- 
firmities. The only mistake made by the sincere 
believers in any system of mind-cure is in supposing 
that they or any one else understands the philosophy 
of the matter. 

The cures are real, and they result in some way 
from the action of the mind on the body; but the 
how and the why are as yet an unfathomed mystery. 





a on 
MAGNETIC POLE. 


When the magnetic needle is brought within the 
influence of an electric current, it always shows a 
tendency to put itself exactly at right angles to that 
current. Reasoning from this phenomenon we infer 
that what causes the needle to point always north- 
ward when it is not disturbed by a local current, is 
the circumstance that currents of electricity are all 
the time flowing about the earth from east to west. 
The magnetic pole stands related to these currents 
as the geographical pole does to the parallels of lati- 
tude. 

But the magnetic north, or pole, does not correspond 
with that of the earth. It is, therefore, probable 
that the lines of direction of earth electric currents 
are not parallel with the equator, as are the parallels 
of latitude. This pole was found by Ross, in 1830, 
to be in lat. 70° 5’ 17/4 N., and long. 96° 46/ 45’" W. 

The magnetic pole is constantly shifting its posi- 
tion from east to west and from west to east again, 
within certain limits, probably on or near the same 
parallel of latitude, though it is not fully known that 
the pole does not have a north and south as well as 
an east and west motion. 

In 1663 it was directly north of Paris. It then 
moved westwardly till about 1819, when it turned 
back toward the east. In this direction it is still 
moving. It is calculated that the eastern limit will 
be reached about A. D. 2140. 

There are so many points of agreement between 


about eight years old, she was left alone with her 
mother one Sunday afternoon. The other members 
of the family had all gone to church. The mother had 
fallen asleep, and the little girl was the sole guardian 
of the premises. 


Suddenly I heard a tremendous noise somewhere 
in the kitchen, a knocking and a battering so long 
and loud that nothing less than determined burglars 
could account for it. My mother was so poorly that 
I dared not wake her, and so deaf that she did not 
hear the noise. 

With inexpressible terror I listened and watched, 
to see the ruffians either enter the room, or emerge 
from the back door into the garden; and, only eight 
or nine years old as I was, I armed myself with the 
poker for the worst. 

If I had not happened to catch sight of the culprit 
at the precise moment of escape, the mystery might 
have remained to this day unaccounted for; but I 
did. A big dog issued suddenly, with prodigious 
speed, from the back door, with the remains of a 
a) deep stone milk-jar about his neck! 

ubtless a little milk had been left at the bottom; 
the poor fellow had unwittingly thrust in his nose; 
the neck was narrow, the milk beyond his tongue tip; 
he thrust and thrust, till he found himself in dread- 
ful custody. 

Then began the sound that had chilled my blood, 
as he banged his portable prison about the kitchen 
floor till the bottom gave way; and, though still hav- 
ing a good portion of the pot about his neck, he made 
use of recovered daylight, and decamped through the 
ate, wearing, to my astonished eyes, something 
ike a close cottage bonnet. 

Whither his terror carried him, I never heard, 
though if he scampered through the town in such a 
guise, I think it must have made some stir. 

One of the family afterward put the incident into 
rhyme. The last stanza ran thus: 


“At last he broke the bottom out 
Of this disastrous jug, 
But still the dog was not without 
The remnant of the mug. 
With this, the trophy of the day, 
In haste forth trotted he, 
And if ’twas ever knocked away, 
They have not told it me.” 


‘nneenctieidiipiicamnuate 
TRY IT AGAIN. 


If people find that they are not rewarded for their 
services in the usual manner, they can often take 
their remuneration in the form of pleasantry. 


Years ago, when San Francisco labored under all 
the disabilities of a newly built city, a gentleman, 
in walking along her plank water-front, fell through 
a large hole, into the mud beneath. A polite negro 
who happened to see the accident, extricated him 
from his difficulty, and spent at least half an hour in 
brushing and scraping his muddy garments. 

Finally, when he had been rendered as presentable 
as might be, the gentleman walked away, having 
offered the negro neither a compensation in money 
nor a word of thanks. 

The colored man looked after him in ludicrous 
astonishment. Then he recovered enough native 
impudence to call: “I say, sah!” 

fhe man turned. 

“Next time you’se round here, jes’ drop in 
again!” 

-— - 
NORWEGIAN FENCES. 


Even so commonplace a thing as a fence gives 
character to the landscape. This is a matter of im- 
portance to all who are interested in making country 
places and country life as attractive as possible. The 
fences of Norway, as described, must be an ugly 
blemish upon the face of the country: 


Two thick stakes of pine, from seven to eight feet 
long, are driven firmly into the ground within an 
= of each other, and repeated at intervals of four 
eet. 

Smaller sticks are then placed in a slanting posi- 
tion between the uprights, which serve us grooves 
to keep them in their place, and they are still further 
ae by their being bound together with twigs of 
osier. 

When completed, it makes so compact a fence that 
a weasel could scarcely put his nose through. They 
cannot, however, boast of combining the ornamental 
with the useful, having a gaunt, monotonous look, 
which made us long to see them replaced by the 
pretty hedgerows of England. 


nuiaiaateos 
HIS APPEAL. 


Tommy was at boarding-school, and it had been 
decided that, for various practical reasons, it would 
be better for him to spend Thanksgiving with a 
neighboring aunt, instead of taking the longer jour- 
ney home. This conclusion was announced to him, 
with as much gentleness as possible, and in a few 
days his father received the following note : 


“DEAREST PAPA,—When the turkey’s in the oven, 
and the ’tatoes in the pot, when the cranberry bub- 
bles redly, and the pudding’s smoking hot—when the 
nuts are cracked and waiting, and the raisins heap 
the plate, and. you go on so awful hungry that you’d 
rather die than wait—‘then you'll remember me!’ 
O pa, mayn’t I go home? 

“Your miserable 
“Tom.” 


They sent for him by the next mail. 
—_—_—_>_— 
“CLOTHES.” 


Turkey, well stuffed, was on the table, and the 
little girl of the family found the dressing very much 
to her taste. 


“Give me some more of that,” said she, when she 
had exten her portion. 

*‘What, Mamie?” said the mother. 

“Please give me some of that.” 

“Now, Mamie, you should ask for what you want 
by name, and not say ‘some of that.’” 

Mamie looked distressed, but finally puckered up 
her lips, and said: 

“TI want some of the clothes.” 


—_—_——___. 


“WHY cannot a woman become a successful law- 
yer, I’d like to know?” asked a lady of a cynical old 





the distribution of terrestrial magnetism and heat 


judge. ‘Because, madam,” he answered, “she’s too 





fond of giving her opinion without pay.” 


Decayed Teeth will cause an offensive breath. To | 


sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use ‘*Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” [Adv, 
P as ‘ 
America again takes the lead. “We could hardly 
believe our good luck when we ventured to ask for 
Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla in Paris, to have it handed 
us; it was like meeting an old friend.” [Adv. 








The December and Christmas Part 


Young Ladies’ Journal, 


containing all the brilliant features in fashions, fancy 
work, costumes, complete Christmas stories and colored 
plates by which the well-merited popularity of this 
splendid periodical is maintained. Two parts with six 
supplements, 60 Cents. 

NOW READY. ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
29 & 31 Beekman Street, New York. 
Single Subscriptions received for any Foreign Periodical. 


BRIGHT HOURS AT CAROLVILLE 


A new Sunday-school Christmas CANTA 
Price, $2.40 per dozen. Sample, by mail, 25 cts. 


THE ROYAL BRANCH 
A new Sunday-school Christmas SERVICE. 
“oii cts. per dozen. Sample, by mail, 5 cts. 


JOHN J. HOOD, 24248 5%. 


THE ONLY 


Brilliant 
Dn 








Durable 
Economical 


PUREST, STRONGEST, FASTEST. 


Warranted to Dye the most goods, and give the 
best colors. One rocent package colors one tofour 
ounds of Dress Goods, Sonet Rags, Yarns, etc. 

nequalled for Feathers, Ribbons, and all Fancy 
Dyeing. Any one can use them. 


DIAMOND DYES. 


Ask Druggist for Book and Sample Card, or write 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


C. C. SHAYNE, 


Manufacturer of 
SEALSKIN 
GARMENTS, 
newest styles, and 
all leading fash- 
ionable furs. 103 
Prince St., New 
York. Fashion 
book mailed free. 
Send your address 








‘The Best are always th Cheapest 
_KEEP’S DRESS SHIRTS, 


MADE TO MEASURE, 
Are the very best that can be produced at any Price. 


6 for $9 is KEEP’S Price. 


Some people charge from three to four dollars for 
Shirts never any betier—sometimes not so good, 

KEEP’S DRESS SHIRTS, laundried, at_$1 
each, are suitable for any Gentleman to wear. The 
largest stock of 


to be found in America is at KEEP’S. The prices are 
lower than many Dealers pay at wholesale. Send for 
a Circular, and see what Bargains are to be had at 
KEEP’S. 


Money refunded at any time for goods not proving 
satisfactory. No risk in dealing with us. Any Banker 
or Merchant will tell you of our responsibility. Have 
been established 3 years. Send for Circular and 
save money. Mention Youth’s Companion. 


KEEP MANUFACTURING CO., 


809 and 811 Broadway, N.Y: 


OF ~ 
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THE GRIFFIN RUG MACHINE 
Leads all its competitors, as a practical working ma- 
chine. It works either rage or yarn, is simple, durable 
and easy to operate. Price, plain $1.00, nickel plated 
$1.50 by mail. Send for circulars. New price list to 
agents. G. W. GRIFFIN & CO., Franklin Fails, N. H. 











THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE. 








BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Can be easily made with our Nickel Bracket-Saw Outfit. 


Now is the time to begin. The Outfit contains 


1 Nickel-Plated Bracket Saw, 24 Saw Blades, 1 Drill Point, 1 Sheet Impression Paper, 1 Manual and 70 Beautiful 
and Original Designs for Brackets and other Useful and Ornamental Articles. 
See page 528 of our Premium List fora full description of this desirable Outtit. 
Sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt of $1.25. 
New Rogers Scroll Saw, price $3.50,and the Companion Saw and 
Lethe, price $8.50, are two Powerful Foot-Power machines capable of doinz 
much larger work. For full description see page 529 of our Premium List. 
Pages 528 and 529 of our Premium List contain a description of Tool 
Chests, Pocket Tool Holders, Carving Tools and Fine Carpenters’ Tools. These 
will make fine Christmas Gifts for the Boys. 


OUR MAMMOTH PREMIUM LIST 


is a Perfect Bazaar of Holiday Gifts of every description. 
your Christmas Shopping can be done by Mail or Express. 


Holiday rush begins. 
Publishers Youth’s Companion. 





An examination of this List will convince you that 
Please send us your Christmas order before the 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





REASONS WHY 


PETER MOLLER’S COD-LIVER OIL 





SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ALL OTHERS. 










virtues any process of refining, nor weakened b 


of water, glycerine, &c., wh 


t is more nutritious than other Oils. 


t is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted of its natural 


being made into an emulsicn with an equal 


y 7 “ 
ich latter device makes water bring the price of Oil. 
n taste and smell it is not offensive, but instead sweet and agreeable. 

administration is always followed by satisfactory results. 
tis more easily assimilated than other Oils. 


its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity. : 
perfect Oil costs consumers no more than the poorer ane, abounding in the stores. 

t is readily obtainable, all well-stocked Dru t. 

t is unquestionably, the purest and best 


Stores have 
OD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. 











40 Prize Medals, 





PURE CHOCOLATE a 

















Endorsed by the 
most Eminent Phy- 
sicians throughout 
the World. 


Anstin, Nichols & Co., 


ON ADDRESSING 


FRY’S 


(Bristol and London, Eng.) _ k= 
—PURE— 


Nutritious — Economical. 


Samples of our Cocoa Post-free 


Importers and 
Wholesale Grocers, 


CHOCOLATE 
AND COCOA. 









CONCENTRATED COCOA, 


HUDSON, JAY AND STAPLE STREETS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











NOV. 29, 1888. 





THE 


AE DOLCE 


| FELT SHOES 


AND 


SLIPPERS. 






Perfect Ease 


AND 


COMFORT. 
AF 





Made in all Styles for 


Noiseless, Warm, MEN, WOMEN 


Durable. CHILDREN. 


Prevents Rheumatism, Coldness of Feet, Excessive Perspiration. 


Send for Illustrated Price-List. Mention Companion, 


|SHE HAD A GOOD HUSBAND: 
“How thoughtful of dear Charles to 
bring me a& pair of the Alfred Dolge Felt 
Slippe rs. They keep my feet warm, and 
are so comfortable that I do not feel like 
taking them off. L have not had a cold 
since I began wearing these slippers.” 





THE YOUTH’S 





DANIEL GREEN & CO., 122 East 13th Street, New York. 


CONTINENTAL CLOTHING HOUSE, - 


Corner of Washington and Boylston Streets, Boston, 
(Old Site of Boylston Market) 
Manufacturers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Men's, Boys and Children’s Clothing, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 


| CLOTHING BY MAIL. | HATS AND CAPS, 


IMPORTERS OF FINE WOOLLENS AND TRIMMINGS. 
Fine Custom Work, Police, Conductors’ and Military Uniforms made from Measure. 


Our BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT, to which we ask special atten- 
wer IS THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE IN THE COUNTRY. 


AMPLE SUITS or GARMENTS sent to any address in the United States with the 
PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION BEFORE PAYING for the same, to be returned at 
our expense if not satisfactory. Correspondence solicited. Send for our Illustrated 
Catalogue and Fashion Plates. We guarantee the lowest prices in the United States 
consistent with first-class work and materials. Western orders should be sent to our 
branch establishments at Des Moines, Iowa, and Omaha, Nebraska. 

This advertisement will be received and credited as of the value of fifty cents upon each 
order sent by mail or express, of the value of ten dollars or over, from stations 75 miles 
or more outside of Boston or any of our branch stores. 

To “Companion” subscribers sending this Adv. with above order, we send perfect copy of this paper, if requested, 


CONTINENTAL CLOTHING HOUSE, 
FREELAND, LOOMIS & CO., Proprietors. 


THE LARGEST WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CLOTHING HOUSE IN NEW ENGLAND. 


“BATH NIGHT” OR “THE KNIGHT OF THE BATH.” 














} READ OUR OFFER. | 

















T is specially recommended for Infants and 
Children, because it is perfectly p pure, and does not 


‘irritate their delicate sensitive skin, nor make 


ect ont 














It lasts so long that 
M1 is certainly the CHEAPEST as well as the BEST Toilet Soap. 


It makes Children feel comfortable, and hence happy after 

their bath and. by its use the natural softness and bright- 

ness of their complexions are improved and preserved. 
_The_ Great Authority on the Skin, the Late 


+ 4 ‘Gir I Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S. + + 


PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND. 


Calis it a *‘BALM FOR THE SKIN,” and : strongly 
recommends its use for the complexion. 


perspec marin orgala INSIST ON HAVING 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. |\*+ PEARS’? 


REGISTERED. 


‘their little eyes smart. 
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FARGO’S “BOX TIP.” 
School Shoes for Boys and Girls. 


“quereese 


DRESS 











Sizes + to 10's B1.25 
PRICES: 1 to 13°. 1.50 
= ob 2 1.75 


FARGO’S $2.50 


Congress, Button and Lace, 
FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


bo name is on the bottom of every shoe. 
®-Ask your Dealer for Fargo’s *‘Box Tip” 
and $2.50 Shoes. If he does not keep them, 
send to us and we_ will send you a pair by 
return mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 

If you try one pair of our shoes, and for any reason 
they are not satisfactory, we will allow you to 
return them and we will refund your money. 

If youdo not know what size to order send to us for 
directions for measuring. 


C. H. FARGO & C0., Chicago, Ill. 
Wi Wame THE You TH's COMP ANION every time you write. 


; ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFIT SAVED TO THE PURCHASER. 

All Goods warranted as represented, or 
Money refunded, For ric hness ot color, superior 
finish and wearing qualities, our xis are not excelles 
by any make of “Black Silk” in aie world. Wehave had 
Dye ars’ experience in the ceeds ‘ture of Silks Make 
no mistake, but buy direct from the manufacture 

Samples sent free on application. O.S. c H AFFEE 
& SON, Manstie ‘ld Centre, Conn 

Refer, by permission, to Firs st National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank. Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 





Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn, 


OUR FAMOUS we 







i Bors GENUINE | 
can TANNED F 





Ladies, if you desire the most stylish, and in every 
particular the most satisfactory Boot for in and out- 
door wear, one that is fully warranted, and equal to any 
$5.00 Freneh Kid Boot in the market, write us at gnee, 
enclosing $2.75, and 25 cts. to prepay express or 
postage, and we will send to any address one pair of 
our famous French Tanned Kid Button Boots, 
the stock of which is so tanned as to render them soft 
as a glove to the feet, but of great durability, and of a 
beautiful finish, giving the exact resemblance to the 
finest French Kid, but are tougher, will not flake up, 
and will wear three times as long. This Boot on 
account of its softness, is particularly adapted 
to tender feet, and is mz ude in both Ope ra Toe a1 nd s publication, will send a beautiful white-handle 
Common Sense Styles, in sizes 2', to 7, all widths. antees hook free, with each pair of Boots advertised. 

As to our responsibility, we refer to the National Express Co. (Gapital $15,000,000), of Boston. These Boots are 
manufactured expressly for our trade through the mails, and can be had only by addressing 


THE DONGOLA BOOT & SHOE CO., 178 Devonshire St, Boston, Mas Mass. 


The reputation of our famous Dongola Kid 
Button Boots is such that they need noe comment 
from us, but suffice it to say that for style, finish and 
— Ability, they are unexcelled by any Ladies’ 

Boot sold at retail, for double the’ money. They 
are thoroughly made in the latest Opera Toe and 
Common Sense Styles, both for Ladies and 

isses, in all sizes and widths. Each pair is warrantec 
strie tly as represented, and will be sent to any address 
upon receipt of only $2.00, and 25 cts. to prepay 
express or postage. In ordering either kind, be sure to 
mention size and width wanted, and which you desire, 
ne we will guarantee a tit. Also. if you will mention 





Manufacturers of the Celebrated’ 


FRENCH DRESSING 


AND 


SATIN POLISH 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Manufacturers of the 


ARMY AND NAVY BLACKING, 


Boston, Mass. _London, Eng. 
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BRATTLEBOROVT. 


JSS TREMONT STREET ‘BOSTON, 
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IVERS & POND PIANOS 


Are the best to own, because made with finest material and workman- 
ship ; because of. new patent improvements of greatest value for tune- 
staying, and action-adjustment ; because, for slight extra cost, fur- 
nished with our new SOF T-STOP, PATENT NOV..6, 1888, enabling one 
to practise without wear on hammers and tone of piano, and without being 
heard in the next room; the best to buy, because we make it as easy 
to deal with us 1000 miles away as in Boston; because our prices are rea- 
sonable ; because we adjust terms to customers’ convenience ; because we 
take old instruments in exchange; because we can refer in Boston to such 
as the TRADER’S NATIONAL BANK and the NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY of Music, who have bought during the last seven years 
and are using to-day over 100 of them; because we ship on approval 
to any reasonably responsible man or woman, in the United States, piano 
to come back, railway freights both ways our expense, if, after trial in cus- 
tomer’s house, it is not perfectly satisfactory. Catalogue and impor- 
tant information free to all naming THE Yourn’s Companion. 





Address 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


181 & 182 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


. § 15:6 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
BRANCHES : : 283 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 


For For Pacific Coast : KOHLER & CHASE, 137 and 189 Post Street, San Francisco. 








HOLIDAY GIFTS FOR CHILDREN. 


NON-POISONOUS COLORS. 
In Standard Art Shades, for the use of Children Learning to Paint. 





PAINTING is one of the first pleasures in a child’s life. 
encouraged. It is both amusement and instruction. 
formation of taste. It educates the perceptive faculties. 
efits from it in after life. 

Ordinary children’s paints are made largely of poisonous substances 
and there is danger in their misuse. Our Non-Potsonous Coors are 
made expressly for children by the most eminent Color Manufacturer in 
Europe,—Gunther Wagner, of Hanover, Germany. They are ABsOLUTE- 
LY HARMLESS and can be given to the youngest children with perfect safety. 

The colors are the Standard shades. They must not be classed as 
ordinary paints. They are put up on dainty metal palettes and in neat, 
strong boxes. In connection with these colors we publish a series of 


OUTLINE PICTURES. 


These are beautiful drawings furnished in outline ready to be colored. 
One specimen sheet, fully colored, aecompanies them. They are the best 
help to self-instruction. The subjects are varied—figures and flowers. 
The pictures are drawn by leading artists and are artistically correct in 
form and details. These Ouritng Picturgs aid the child to a knowledge 
of color effects and combinations. 


PRANG’S NON-POISONOUS COLORS :—Palette A, 6 Colors and Brush, 10 
cents. Palette B, 9 Colors and Brush, 15 cents. Box No. 28 8 Col F 
cents. Box No.4, 12 Colors and 2 ’Brash shes, 40 cents a 


PRANG’S OUTLINE PICTURES:—Per package. 25 cents. P 
Box, No. 2, of Prang’s Non-Poisonous Colors, 50 cents, . — ae 


A PRESENT FOR MOTHER. 


Our leading picture for 1889 is THE PRIZE BABIES, and its sales 
to date are enormous. We furnish it in three styles. It is one of the 
greatest Baby pictures ever painted, and is the best gift for a boy or girl 


to give to mother at Christmas. 
PRIZE BABIES :—Picture mounted in a wide mat with hand-painted design of 
00; Pi same mat, plain, $1.0 


It should be 
It stimulates the 
The child ben- 


beautiful daisies, size 17 x 11 inches, cture in 
Christmas Card size, 10 x 6 inches, small, 50 cents. 


The above goods are for sale by all Dealers in Pictures and Christmas 
Cards, or will be sent free by mail on receipt of price by us. 

Order at once. Don’tdelay. The demand after December 15th will 
be so great that we cannot promise to fill orders later than that date. 


~-L. PRANG & CO., 


FINE ART PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, MASS. 





The Equipoise Waist, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES AND CHILDREN, 


Combines tbree garments in one: a 


CORSET, WAIST, AND CORSET COVER. 


They afford the same bust support asa wager boned corset, and the bone 
—— are so arranged as to allow removal or re-insertion of bones at any 
ime without any ripping being necessary. The button-holes are all hand- 

wrought, buttons strongly sewed on, and all parts of the stock waists are as 

carefully constructed as if made to order. Ladies who find it uncomfortable to 
wear the ordinary yy and still cannot do without some support, will find 
the Equipoise Waist the 


CORSET SUBSTITUTE LONG LOOKED FOR. 


They fit perfectly, and no one need fear that the graceful elegance of form 








which is given by a perfect-fitting corset will be in the least sacrificed by wear- 
ing the “* ‘Equipolse. ? 
PRICES: 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..... -+-- 81.75. 
, oan ° Boned Front on nly.. eccee 2.00. 
po 03 aced Back, Boned Ag — he nee 2.25. 


“ 
“ 
“ 


“ 
ai0, Misses’ W hole Back, without 
——— 
621, Children’s, without Bones.. 
631, Infants’, °15. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASU RING.—For L Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist and over 
| dress, and giveit to us in inches. For C iildren and — take the chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Waists will be sent by mail to any part of the U B.. postage prepaid, ow receipt of | rice, and if not satisfac- 
tory, we will exchange or refund the money, if returnet in good order. We shall e pleasure in sending 
Circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. Mention The Youth’s Companion. 


Bones. - 








ACENCIES at which the EQUIPOISE WAIST MAY BE FOUND AT RETAIL. 

























































Massachusetts. New Hampshire. C. E. Ross.. mene -Rutland, 
C. F. Hovey & Co.. oem, | WW, Piiheccecccccnscae Manchester : P. Gleason 6000. "Montpelier, 
Heer = H. Cusson & Eb ccigecscasson Nashua. | Mrs. W. J. Sanborn. .St. Johnsbury, 
H, Stearns & Co.......... - M. A. Gleason.. ~Rome 
I. D.’Allen & Co. “ | Mrs. A. E. Park s Pennsylvania. 
Jordan, Marsh & & Co.. : “ | Mrs. P: F. E. Albee.....W lngheuter. Mrs. A. A. Smith, 1029 Yaees a 
... Lawrence. liladelphia, 
Geo. 'W. Chace. .-New Bedford. | 5, Connecticut. — Jos. Horne & Co ..Pittsburg. 
. T. Johnson.. | K.T. Turner & Co.......Waterbury. | Boggs & Buhl. . Allegheny. 
~ Mcallum & Northampton. | The D. M, Read > oveee- Bridgeport. | Jonas Long.. \ ilkesbarre, 
Smith & Murray . -Springfield, | James H, ‘Bunce. dietown. | G. B. Perkins. Lock-Haven. 
L. L. Pierce. Voreester. | Howe & Stetson. ew Haven. | Geo. D. Trawin........... Meadville. 
Edgar & Rey nolds . ‘Brockton. | D. Miller & Co.. New Britain. | Mrs. = = Wotehiki ae Bradford. 
Nichols & Frost...... -- Fitchburg. C0. HE tics ey -W H. Col +++ eeeeees- Harrisburg. 
. s olen ... Stamford, 
cereus mys ee a | 0. Sawyer &Go..0... Hartford. Siaceliiepeates 
C. A. Smith & Son. - Woburn. F: - Dow Norwich. | W.M. Bennett & Son, Jackson, Mich, 
.H. Skinner & Co........Taunton. Ives. Upham & Rand. .....Meriden. | Mrs, M. M. Corey... Muir, Mich. 
ee Bros. Westboro’. | 8. A. Goldsmith & Co..New London. | Field, | Mahler ry 10...8t. Paul, "Minn. 
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t#~ One good Agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. Address 


CEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 














These Nails are made tn various sizes to 
meet every requirement. 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 
Hot-Forged and 








“YOUR HORSE IS IN DANGER 


PUTNAM NAILS NEVER when you do not realize it. Do you know what nail has been 

SPLIT, used in shoeing him? There are some nails made from cold 
iron ; rolled, pressed or cut. Every one is liable to split, sliver 
or break when it is driven into the hoof. 


The Putnam 


is forged from a hot iron rod, precisely like an old-fashioned 
hand-made nail, and is the only other Horse-Shoe Nail that 


is sure not to split, sliver or break. 
For sale by all dealers in Horse-Shoe Nails. 





SLIVER. 





BREAK. 


Samples sent free by mail. 











PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 








